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The Awful Truth and the 
First Sale 


I have just made a first sale for $100 for Miss Harriett Thurman, of 
Chicago. This is how it happened: 

Miss Thurman wanted to launch herself in a real literary career and 
judged correctly that good practice and the quickest money returns could come 
for a woman from success with sentimental romance. She tried. She read the 
pulps, studied their slant, wrote, submitted, and ‘‘the stuff came back because 
of the very element that I thought would sell it.’ Miss Thurman had taken 
courses in journalism and secured help from literary agents but so far—no success. 

Finally (as they say in all good advertisements) she sent me a couple of 
the wet ones, saying: ‘‘It seems to me that writing is one of the few fields today 
where women have a fairly reasonable chance to equal the earnings of men. 
Even with moderate success, it seems to me, a literary woman can with wise 
investment do very well indeed financially. And what would be more fun 
than being a very rich and unpleasant old woman!” 

Miss Thurman is still in her twenties, but yet wise and courageous enough, 
when sending her manuscripts to me, to write: ‘In commenting on these 
rejections, don’t waste time being kind. -My heart beat is normal; I can stand it. 
I seek the Awful Truth and real guidance toward remedying my faults.’’ 


I wrote Miss Thurman the truth at once—nothing awful, either. I had re- 
cently talked with the editor of the magazine who had rejected her stories. I had 
intimate knowledge also of still another market, better than the pulps, [/lus- 
trated Love Magazine, a promising member of the new Tower smooth paper 
family to which I said I wanted to send one of the rejected stories after being 
properly revised. Miss Thurman rewrote as I directed. I sent the result to 
Illustrated Love and have just received word by telephone from Miss Franks, 
the Editor, that she would be glad to buy. 

Criticism with full directions for rewriting were contained in my letter to 
Miss Thurman, which cost her five dollars. Criticism of manuscripts can be 
had for less money than this, I am well aware, and bargain hunting is a very 
human trait. It is for you to decide whether you wish informed, sympathetic, 
psychologically sound technical advice or—something that costs a little less. 

The names of the writers I have helped are appearing more and more 
frequently in the line-up of authors in all the magazines in the country. A 
story of my own sold recently to Woman’s Home Companion. How about 
you? Send me some of your work and let’s see what we can do. The fee is a 
minimum of $5 for each manuscript and a dollar a thousand words for excess 
over 5,000. 

If you wish more information about my work, send for my pamphlet, 
“How I Work With Writers.”’ It’s free. It tells simply, with no advertising 
flourishes, what you want to know. Drop me a line and it'll come by 
return mail. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor 
of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, 





New York City 
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IF; you. haven't received this card 
.. tear tt out and mail it now! 


Introductory offer brings the new Roget Dictionary for five days’ trial. Latest, 
most complete, and authoritative book of synonyms and antonyms. Replaces old- 
style thesaurus. New plan makes volume greatest aid for development of ideas 
and clear, forceful, exact expression. 


OW, after three years spent 
in its preparation, The Roget 
Dictionary is ready! 

To introduce this newest, most 
comprehensive, and authoritative 
version of the famous “Roget,” the 
special offer reproduced above is 
being made for a limited time. If 
you kave not received through the 
mails a card bearing this offer, you 
are invited to tear out and mail 
the “card’’ above. 


The Roget Dictionary is built on 
an entirely new plan for a book of 
synonyms and antonyms. You find 
a word where you would look for 
it in a regular dictionary—in its 
alphabetical! position. This se/f- 
indexing atrangement, with cross 
references to all related entries, 
gives you instantly the synonym you 
want—or allows you to explore 
every nook and cranny of your 
subject. 

It is impossible to describe in de- 
tail the many remarkable features 
of The Roget Dictionary. That is 








why you are invited to examine 
the volume itself. You will see how 
a far greater amount of information 
has been put in more compact, in- 
stantly available form. You will see 
how the original Roget plan of 
entering and indexing according to 
ideas has been modibed to elimin- 
ate hundreds of time-wasting, con- 
fusing columns of reference mate- 
tial. You will also see how this 
new “Dictionary,” in both contents 
and sturdy construction, offers you 
a lifetime of usefulness. 


Read the terms of the special in- 
troductory offer in the “card” 
above; then fill in and mail at once 
to secure your copy of The Roget 
Dictionary while this offer is still 
open. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
(Dept.7211) 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 





The Authority Behind 
The ROGET Dictionary 


The Roget Dictionary is a presenta- 
tion of the famous Roget’s Thesaurus 
of English words and phrases—in a 
modernized, more complete, and more 
convenient form. The new “Diction- 
ary” therefore has behind it the 
authority of the original “Roget,” plus 
the authority of C. O. Sylvester 
Mawson, who in 1910 prepared the 
original edition of the International 

esaurus and twelve years later @ 
more elaborate version. The authority 
of the “Dictionary” further rests on 
a quarter century spent by Dr. Maw- 
son in the making of dictionaries, in- 
cluding association with Sir James 
Murray of the Oxford Dictionary, Ben- 
jamin E. Smith of the Century, and 
several years on the permanent staff 
of Webster’s. This background plus 
the three years in actual construction 
make The Roget Dictionary the ac- 
curate, scholarly, and important work 
that it is. 





‘THE ROGET DICTIONARY 
of SYNONYMS end ANTONYMS 
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$20,000 


Prize Contest 
for the 


Best Novel 


on Any Subject 


Open to Any Author 
in Any Country 


Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, in collabo- 
ration with Hodder & Stough- 
ton, Ltd., London, announce 
a $20,000 Prize Novel Con- 
test, with no restriction as to 
subject matter. The $20,000 
isan advance on book roy- 
alties only, and the winner, 
in addition, retains the greatest 
part of all serial, moving pic- 
ture, dramatic and other sub- 
sidiary rights. 


The Contest closes Novem- 
ber 1, 1932, and MSS. sub- 
mitted must be not less than 
75,000 and not more than 
150,000 words. 


The MSS. must be original, 
written in the English lan- 
guage, and typewritten. 


Complete Prospectus 
will be furnished upon 
request, address 


COMPETITION 


CURTIS BROWN, Ltd. 
130 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The following is an excerpt from a letter by 
the winner of the ten-thousand-dollar Harper 
Bros. novel prize. His prize novel is titled 
“Brothers in the West.” Details of the contest 
were annourced in Writer’s Dicest last year. 


Dear Epitor: 

For months, possessed, I lived in what I was 
doing. It was like writing twenty-four hours a 
day. I dreamed of my people at night, I searched 
for them in what I read, I listened for their voices 
when I walked in the hills, I found their moods 
in music. I wrote, I rewrote, I wrote again and 
again, sometimes page after page came easily; 
sometimes word after word came hard. 

It was at least like a melancholy death to come 
to the end. While I worked, there was for me so 
much more reality than ever got into the pages 
than can now be read that I was astonished, later, 
to find that one might read in a few hours what 
had taken a long, long time to write. 

And I might think I had failed, had I not dis- 
covered that in art there is no such word as suc- 
cess: one works and one goes on working; the 
material is greater than the hand that fashions it, 
the dream more potent than the imagination it 
controls. The greatness of the experience is not 
to be found entirely in the result of the labor, 
though the result may show whether the effort 
was resolute and sincere. 

Rosert Reynotps, N. Y. C. 


Dear Epitor: 

Furniture Manufacturer, 200 N. Division Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will pay $3.00 apiece for in- 
formal snapshots of furniture manufacturers — 
taken while fishing, playing golf, swimming, etc.— 
accompanied by approximately fifty words con- 
cerning the manufacturer’s personal life. 

A. C. Saunpers, Editor. 


Dear Epitor: 

Dell Publishing Company, Inc.,'100 5th Ave., 
New York City, announces the launching of a new 
detective magazine of the real crime type. 

Material wanted: well told accounts of actual 
crimes and their solution; all the action and sus- 
pense of a fiction detective yarn, plus the authentic 
ring and “inside dope” flavor of a first person 
narrative by a police official or newspaper re- 
porter. Photographs are especially desirable. 

This is an opportunity for men who can do this 
type of work to get in on the ground floor. 

Write to A. H. Bittner, the editor, before start- 
ing anything for this market. 

A. H. Bittner. 


[New editor Bittner is one of New York’s most 
capable pulp paper mentors. He formerly edited 
Argosy. Writers like him for his cordial, frank 
criticism.—Editor.] 
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Dear Eprtor: 

Ellis Parker Butler’s article was good. I en- 
joyed every line of it. Having sold over 400 short 
stories within the past ten years, as well as three 
novels, I can say that much of my stuff was also 
founded solely upon an idea. Several of these 
ideas were found in Writer’s Dicest, from which 
I get much valuable assistance. 

ELeanor Extiotr CARROLL, 
Lutherville, Md. 


Dear Epitor: 

Our radio station KOIL, owned by the Mona 
Motor Oil Company, will produce this winter only 
original radio plays that have never been produced 
before. 

We want sketches especially built for radio, with 
a playing time of 25 to 30 minutes. The charac- 
ters must be well defined, so that they may be 
easily distinguished by voice. We prefer three, 
four or five characters. 

Keep in mind the limitations of the sound effects 
of a small station and define characterizations with 
well rounded dialogue. State your price when 
sending play. 

Max VINSONHALER, 
Station KOIL, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





Dear Epitor: 

I have a complaint to make. 

Aren’t editors supposed to know a thing or two? 
I sent a choice bit of confession to one of the Con- 
fession Magazines. It was rejected. But how?— 
In an unsealed envelope—can you swallow that! 

Confession stuff in an unsealed envelope through 
a little post office in a small town where every 
one knows every one else’s business. Oh d-mn. 

DISGUSTED, 
Cannons Mills, Ohio. 





Dear Epitor: 


We cover every phase of the mail order and 
direct mail advertising and selling. Mail Order 
Advertising is in the market for articles on mail 
order successes and frauds. Also helpful sugges- 
tions for those who advertise and sell by mail. 
Length 300 to 2000 words. 

We report in two weeks and pay one-half to 
one cent on acceptance. 

Joun A. STover, 
Mail Order Advertising, 
Montee Building, Baltimore, Md. 





Dear Epitor: 

The Triple-X Western staff is insisting more 
than ever before that stories must be outstanding 
—not just the hackneyed old western. The hero 
should be youthful and the plot credible without 
excesstve blood-letting. Put in some logical sur- 
prises and intriguing shifts that hold the reader. 
Get away to a fast start and hold it. A dominant, 
daring cowboy should be involved in swift moving 
events of desperate importance to his success in 
reaching his objective. The setting preferred is 
on a ranch, the time of the story neither modern 
nor ancient—roughly, halfway between the present 
and the Indian days, presumably when the cattle 
business was in its prime, fences few and far be- 
tween and Judge Colt actively in command. 


THE Forum 

















"Short-Story Writing 


HERE is great news for you who feel the urge to 
write, or who have been striving to write, or 
trying to sell what you have written. Now you can 
really learn Short Story writing from the recognized 


‘master teacher of them all’ . . . in Dr. Richard 
Burton’s up-to-the-minute home-study course in 
Creative Writing. He will save you much wasted, 
tedious work .. . help you to arrive more quickly 
at the money-earning stage. 


Dr. Burton’s Modernized and Enlarged 
Course in Creative Writing 


is a revision of the course which has been so success- 
fully conducted by the Laird Extension- Institute 
since 1916. It is non-technical, straightforward, 
practical and complete. It shows you how to write, 
gives you intimate, friendly help in your special 
problems, stimulates and guides you in developing 
your story-writing possibilities. A valuable library 
of Short-Story Masterpieces is included with the 
course at no extra charge. You also receive Dr. 
Burton’s complete, personal criticism of 2 of your 
short stories (available only to students of this 
course) . 


Profit by Dr. Burton’s Rich Experience 


For over 20 years, Dr. Burton has been teaching Eng- 
lish, Drama and Short Story Writing . . . at leading umni- 
versities. He was named “the most human and stimulating 
teacher that Minnesota ever had.” He has also won 
acclaim as a newspaper editor, lecturer, literary critic and 
author. Endorsed by Famous Writers. William Gillette 
says, “Dr. Burton’s established position guarantees his 
fitness for any educational course along literary lines.” 
Irving Batcheller tells us: “His recognized standing 
ensures the value of any such course as he conducts.” 


FREE—Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 


It will reveal your Story-Writing ability, indicate your 
power to create characters that live, to understand human 
motives, etc. Try it, and receive expert. critics’ frank 
opinion. Why not find out if you have dormant writing 
ability that can be developed into a money-making asset? 
Write today for free test and free booklet, “Writing for 
Profit and Pleasure.” 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
Successor to Laird Extension Institute, 
Established 1916 
1121 Foley Bldg., 9 Main St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
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Contents 
The Forum 


and old address must he 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


The American Outdoor MagazinesBy Arth. R. Macdougall, Jr. 11 
An Author’s Conscience By McCready Huston 


UNSOLICITED MANU- Best Sellers in Greeting Card 


SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibili- 
ty is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
‘must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Ma 

ager; j. B. Edwards, Ad- 


By Dorothy C. Walker.... 
By August Lenniger 


A New Magazine for New York 
By Lurton Blassingame.... 


By Thomas H. Uzzell 
By Roy De S. Horn 

vertising manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Man- By Laurence D’Orsay 

By Elma E. Levinger 

By Arthur G. Keeney 

How to Sell Songs.............. By Richard D. Saunders... 
The Writer’s Market 


Selling to Big Time 
The All Fiction Market 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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OF MY SERVICES THAN THAT 
CLIENTS COME BACK AGAIN 
AND AGAIN — 


COLLABORATION that skillfully revises 
your script and then types it ready for 
submittance. 


Collaboration Fees 
(With Mss.) 

20 cents per hundred 

words. Poetry, 5 cents 


a line. 














Criticism Fees 
(With Mss.) 
10 cents per hundred 
Poetry, 2 cents 


CRITICISM that not only tells you what 
is wrong with your story but how you 
ati can properly rewrite it. 

a line. 


TYPING that is neat, accurate and revises 
minor errors. 
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GUARANTEE: I personally guarantee that every manuscript 
submitted for my Collaboration or Criticism Services receives 
my exclusive attention until ready for typing. 


ret A Wht 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE, Montville, New Jersey 


Typing Fees 
(With Mss.) 
§ cents per huntred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 


a line. 
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fAGUE groping — a “blind-man’s 
buff” way of choosing words— 
doesn’t answer satisfactorily such 
questions as these. Selecting from all 
the marvelous wealth of our language 
the one word to fit your purpose is 
highly difficult, if not impossible, by 
such a method. 


With over 400 words denoting vari- 
ous degrees of goodness, for instance, 
how could you find the one word to 
express the exact meaning you desire? 
What assurance that you'll even re- 
member the one you need? 


But it is not strange that such time- 
wasting, irritating methods have so 
long prevailed. Dictionaries are ar- 
ranged with the assumption that you 
know all of the words in our language, 
and seek only the definitions. The or- 
dinary thesaurus, book of synonyms, 
or vocabulary book offers you choice 
if you know the exact meanings. No 
wonder most people find it so difficult 
to express their thoughts clearly! 


But now comes a book which has 
revolutionized all word helps — a 
thesaurus with clear, concise defini- 
tions! 


At your fingertips you can now have 
the definite, living words that fit your 
thoughts like gloves—through March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary. 


The Whole Living Language 
at Your Instant Command 


Instead of a vocabulary limited by 
your memory, you select from the 
whole living language—those _illimit- 
able riches from which the ablest writ- 
ers and speakers draw. 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesau- 
tus Dictionary gives you the word 
immediately. 


Just a flip of the pages and your 
word is before you, grouped with its 
related words under the part of speech 
to which it belongs. In adjoining 
columns are its antonyms—enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 


All of these words are defined so 
that you select the right ome with 
certainty, and know you are using 
it correctly. 

It is of unquestionable authority. 
Professor Francis A. March and his 


son stand among the foremost philolo- 
gists this country has produced. 


WrRiITER’s DIGEST 


“Blind-man’s Buff” 


doesn’t answer these questions: 


“What word conveys my exact meaning?” 
“Is there a word to clarify my idea?” 
“I wonder if there is a bctter word?” 
“What is that word I have forgotten?” 
*How can I avoid this constant repetition?” 


The New Amplified Edition 
with the REVISED Appendix 


The unique helpfulness of March ex- 
tends throughout the whole book. In 
the appendix, for instance, are grouped § 
words and definitions from leading arts 
and sciences —the only book offering 
such an important service. It also con- 
tains chapters which are complete, con- 
cise textbooks on English, composition, 
word building, Biblical references, geo- 
graphic and historic facts, famous char- 
acters of literature, American Sobri- 
quet, etc., which increase its value 
beyond computation. 

Truly it is a Treasure House of 
Words and Knowledge—a book which 
thousands of writers find an_ indis- 
pensable reference. No wonder the 
leading magazines say of it: 


“A real treasure chest of ‘English 
undefiled.” We commend it unre- 
servedly.”—Review of Reviews. 

—“will be of constant use on the 
writing desk.”—-American Mercury. 


—‘“leads the mind to associations 
wholly unexpected and defines them 
with shades of meaning so that exact- 
ness and fluency are obtained.”— 
Harper’s. 


Examine it in your own office 
or home—at our risk 


Let us send you this remarkable vol- 
ume that you may judge it in your 
own home. Try it for tea days at our 
risk. We want you to see what com- 
plete mastery of the English language 
its 1462 pages give you. It is bound 
in handsome buckram—a_ worthy addi- 
tion to any library—and surprisingly 
handy because of the thin, lightweight 
opaque paper used. 

Just send in the = 
coupon. If you do Historical Publishing Co. 
not find that it Dept. WD-11, 
completely an- 1334 Cherry St., 
swers your word Philadelphia, Pa. 
problems, you Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in | 
have but to re- Canada) the New Amplified edition of March’s The- 
turn it and the | saurus Dictionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery and if | 
examination has I keep the book will pay you $2.00 per month for three | 
cost you nothing. months. (Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash 

with order.) { 
ie If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will re- 
turn it in good condition within 10 days and you are | 
to refund my $3.75. 


“If you can 
afford but one 
book—select 
March,” advised 
a leading 
writer’s journal. 


Address .. 
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WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL OR AMATEUR 


An able Association assuring Authors, Playwrights 
authentic attention; also affording amateurs author- 
itative, analytical assistance and advancement. 
Available through nominal membership dues. Affili- 
ation assures criticism, editing, revision, marketinz 
on commission payable after sale. Investigation 
courted. Marketing rate to our members is only 6%. 
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WE NEED WRITERS 


In towns fifteen thousand and under. For 
particulars write 
Country Newspaper Service 
GUNNISON, COLO. 

















There are no hard and fast taboos but it is well 
to avoid the threadbare saloon brawls, trick can- 
yons, ambush openings with the innocent man 
blamed. 

Triple-X Western today offers a wide open field 
with no favorites. The story is the major con- 
sideration—everything else decidedly secondary. 

Pencil wielding cowboys on the Triple-X 
Western range have hog-tied and branded the last 
stray story in the home corral. Everything has 
gone to the glue works and now a new herd of 
yarns is being sought with eagerness. 

In other words—Triple-X Western, in common 
with virtually all magazines, has been drawing 
heavily on its reserve supply of manuscripts for 
several months. Now, however, the reserve supply 
of yarns is completely exhausted and new stories 
have never had a better chance of drawing checks 
from this mag. 

The price of Triple-X Western was recently cut 
to 20 cents, and the size reduced somewhat. These 
changes have put the rate of 1% cents a word, 
assured for accepted manuscripts and paid on the 
dot. The Fawcett policy of a rejection or cash 
within ten days still applies. 

Because of the shorter book, the demand is 
greater for short yarns. Three thousand to sixty- 
five hundred words are great lengths for this book. 
The novelets should run around 20,000 to 25,000 
words. Only occasional and truly outstanding 
serials will be required. 

Fawcett Pus.ications, INc., 

D. E. Lurton, 
529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 















your copy of 








“There’s Money In Radio | 
Playwriting’ But— 


you'll waste a lot of time and NEVER ARRIVE unless you get 
started right. If you want the “inside facts” instead of a bulky, | 
theoretical, long-winded “How to Write” book write today for 


“So You’re Going To Write For The Radio” 
By 


RALPH L. ROGERS 


President Radio Writers, Inc., Author of the original “Mr. and Mrs.” Skits, 
“Adam & Eve,” “Romance Isle,” “The Bing Family” and other successes. 





















getting THE RIGHT START. 


features from coast-to-coast. 





This book is worth ten times its price, for it will assure your 
It is the work of a writer who has 
for more than six years successfully written and sold radio 


PRICE 75 CENTS — SEND TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 


RADIO WRITERS, INC., Newyork “City 
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Dear Epitor: 
We want stories on how successful garages (not 
filling sations or car dealer agencies) are operated. 
These stories may be on how service is sold, on 
some unique advertising stunt or special offer, on 
shop management or general business methods. 
Stories on small-town garages much preferred. 
Good photographs required. Rates according to 
merit; one-half cent a word and up. 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Eprtor: 

The Playshop of the Johns Hopkins University 
announces for its third bill of the coming season 
a full-length play, by an American author, which 
has not received previous professional production. 
Four performances of this play will be given in 
April in the experimental theatre on the Johns 
Hopkins campus. 

The Playshop hopes to discover a comedy or 
tragedy with a worthwhile idea, capable of little 
theatre production. The cast must be compara- 
tively small and the scenery unelaborate. New 
writers of original drama are especially encour- 
aged to submit their manuscripts for consideration. 
A modest royalty will be paid to the author of the 
selected play. 

Manuscripts are to be addressed to the Play- 
shop, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Self-addressed stamped envelope should be en- 
closed. No plays received after January 1, 1932 
will be considered. The final selection will be 
made by a committee composed of Chester F. 
Morrow, president of the Vagabonds; Donald 
Kirkley, dramatic critic of the Baltimore Sun, and 
N. Bryllion Fagin, director of the Playshop. 


Dr. N. B. Facrn. 


Dear Epitor: 

We shall be glad to have you publish the fol- 
lowing statement in an early issue of your splendid 
magazine for writers. 

We are constantly receiving manuscripts ad- 
dressed simply to our Editorial Department or to 
the David C. Cook Publishing Company. Often a 
letter is enclosed asking us to give the manuscript 
to the publication for which it seems best adapted. 
We also receive inquiries asking about the edi- 
torial needs of our different publications. 

We issue such a large number of story papers 
and lesson helps that it is impractical for us to 
read a manuscript first in order to determine for 
which publication it is suitable. Usually a manu- 
script submitted without any particular publication 
in mind is found unsuitable for any one of them. 
For these reasons we are returning manuscripts 
not addressed to any particular publication with- 
out reading, but are sending, a copy of our period- 
ical prospectus describing our different publica- 
tions with those checked for which we consider 
manuscript. After the writer has studied this 
prospectus, he may submit a story or article to the 
publication for which he thinks it meets the needs 
as regards age of readers, purpose, and so forth; 
or he may write to that publication for specimen 
copies and further particulars. 
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Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be interested 
to learn that I have succeeded 
in selling a short story to ‘War 
Birds,’ aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check for $100. 
The story is the first I have at- 
tempted. As the story was paid 
for at higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt encouraged.” 


DarRRELL JORDAN 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 











Seif-starters will like ; 
this new way of learning 
toWRITE ...- «+ - 


Neer Institute training in writing has be- 
come thoroughly established as a practical, in- 
spiring, productive method. This holds good not only 
among literary lights, editors and publishers, but also 
among the best of all judges—men and women who 
have taken the training and profited by it. 


Writing No Career for Leaners 


Our years of experience with writing-aspirants of 
all ages and classes have brought forth many signifi- 
cant facts—among them this:— : 

The best student-writers . . . and the best writers... 
are those who can think and act for themselves, once 
they are put on the right trail. They do not require 
close surveillance while under instruction. We call 
these people self-starters. The term explains itself. 

We provide the material, the plan, the special guides, 
the text, the story-writing assignments on definite 
schedule. Furthermore, after giving the student time 
to write up his assignments, our copy desk furnishes 
him the means of ascertaining how close he has come 
to the professional standard. Here, in short, is a com- 
plete outfit of tools . . . the rest is up to the self-starter. 
It is obvious that so direct and uncomplicated a method 
permits a maximum of instruction at a minimum of cost, 
placing N. I. A. training within the reach of anyone. 


Many students and former students 


now writing for publication 


f[SeusANds of men and women, and mrapy young people have 
taken N. 1. A. training and found it as practical, as stirring, 
and as true-to-expectations as we represent It to be. For N. 
training teaches writing by the intensely interesting New York news- 
paper copy-cesk method ... the type of newswriting experience 
that produces nearly nine out of ten successful writers. 

Best of all, the cost of this my is modest, and the student 
may carry it on at home, entirely in spare time. 

To those new to the writing business, the Institute points not to 
the immense royalties of best-selling authors but to $25, $50, and 
$100 readily paid for material that takes }ittle time to write... 
short articles, recipes, humorous ry short stories, contributions 
on subjects that interest women. There are many profitable fields for 
those who want to make their writing ability pay sa dividends. 
We make no extravagant claims as to what the N. I. A. method 
ean do for anyone’s fame or wealth. We do maintain that, with 
rare exceptions, N. I. A. training will inerease anyone’s writing 
knowledge, writing ability, writing confidence, and writing income, 


Send for this free book 


“Journalism, Your Future and You,” an absorbing little book we 
have jared to show how newspaper trail leads to writing 
aceomplishment, will aposel to everyone interested in writing for 
rofit. The coupon will bring it to you, free and without obligation. 
‘ill in and mail the — now. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


arg Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your explanatory booklet. 
“‘Journalism, Your Future and You,’’ as promised in WRITER’S 
DIGEST—November. 








will call on you.) 
7K3T71 
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Learn ter! 

We train you quickly at 
home. No experience necessary. Spare time or 
full time. Bigger opportunities now in advertis- 
ing than ever before. Constant demand for men 
and women with ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, 
mail order experts, all make big money. New 
plan. Nothing = like it. Write today for 


details and new free booklet, Increased Salaries 
and Promotion. 


We suggest the following plans: 

1. Writers who wish to become acquainted with 

all the periodicals for which we purchase 
manuscript should ask for our general pros- 
pectus; then, after examination of this, send 
to the publication in which they are especially 
interested for further information and speci- 
men copies. 
Writers who are interested in our Sunday 
School methods publications, ask for pros- 
pectus, samples, and particulars about meth- 
ods articles. 

. Writers who are interested in story papers, 
ask for our leaflet of story paper instructions 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3088 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Hiinois 


$10,000 A YEAR 


FROM GREETINGS 


is one man’s record for writing 12 brief sen- 
timents. THE MANUFACTURERS OF 
GREETING CARDS tell in their own words 
just what they want in the only work of its 
kind— ($1.25). 


THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 
BETHANY, W. VA. 


to writers and specimen copies. 
New writers should address above inquiries (but 
no manuscript) to: 
Editorial Department (Inquiry), 
Davin C. Cook PusLisHinc ComMPANy, 
Elgin, Illinois. 


Free For All 

It is with genuine pleasure that WRITER’s 
Dicest notes the following clause in the 
Stokes $20,000 prize novel contest: 

All manuscripts must bear under the title 
the pseudonym of the author; on no ac- 
count must the author’s actual name appear. 
No person other than the General Manager 
of Curtis Brown, Ltd., will be aware of the 


























“The Best of Its Kind” 


“IT want to thank you for your splendid and helpful criticism of my story, 


It was the best of its kind I've ever had,’’ writes an author who has sold many articles and 


has come to me for help with her fiction. 
“Thank you for your letter on my story, ———-—-——. 


I need,’ ’ reads another letter. 
“Tam very much impressed by the time you devoted to criticising my yarn,’ begins a 


letter from an author of several successful stories who has had no consistent success. ‘You 
are right about my stuff sounding juvenile. And I think you are absolutely right in saying 
my failure is due largely to my interest in plot when I write . . . I have almost been forced 
to do-this in working with another critic.”’ 

What do these letters—and others like them that come to me regularly—mean to you, 
the writer who wishes to sell? 

They mean, for one thing, that I'll tell the truth about your story, not in vague technical 
terms but concretely—why it didn’t sell to the magazine for which you intended it and how 
to change it to make it salable if it has editorial possibilities. They mean I'll get beneath the 
surface of your story and tell you the problems which caused you to make mistakes and I'll 
suggest alterations in your writing habits to prevent these mistakes from recurring. They mean 
I'll help you get sales if it is humanly possible. (Two magazines carrying stories on which 
I worked are now on the stands; two others went off two weeks ago; others are scheduled to 
appear in the near future.) They mean writers who have ‘‘shopped around” have found I can 
give them the best help to be found anywhere. 

Write me about your problems. Let’s talk them over. 

Manuscript criticism, $3 for stories of 3,000 words or less; $1 per thousand words there- 
after. Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in Literary, Illustrated 
and All-Fiction Magazines 
552 Riverside Drive, New York City 
oe 


It’s just the kind of criticism 
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TuHeE Forum 


author’s proper identity, and it will not be 
revealed either to the judges, readers, or 
anyone else, including the staff of Curtis 
Brown, Ltd. Thus, the decision of the 
judges will in no way be affected by the 
author’s literary reputation, since they will 
not be aware of his or her identity until 
after the final adjudication of the entries. 

Other conditions follow: 

The competition is open to authors all 
over the world provided that manuscripts 
are accompanied by the guarantee that they 
have not been submitted elsewhere and that 
we are free to deal exclusively with them 
under the terms and conditions mentioned 
herein. Novels already offered elsewhere 
will not be considered. Manuscripts should 
be submitted as early as possible. The com- 
petition closes on November 1, 1932. 

All novels must be original and written 
in the English language. Translations will 
be considered, provided they conform to the 
conditions herein specified. 

Manuscripts should be not less than 75,000 
and not more than 150,000 words in length, 
and must be typewritten, with double spac- 
ing, on one side of the paper only. Manu- 
scripts that are torn, untidy, or full of cor- 
rections, making reading difficult, will not be 
considered. No drawings or material for 
illustrations should be submitted. 





Johnny, Get Your Gun 


Battle Stories, 529 S. 7th St. Minneapolis, 
Minn., a Fawcett magazine, has changed its size 
and make-up. Five thousand word shorts are 
being sought. Stories over that word length will 
be considered, but not preferred. The magazine 
is over-bought on novelette length stories. 

Editorial policy aside from length has not 
changed. Battle Stories uses thrilling true stories 
of heroic exploits as well as fiction stories of the 
World War fronts in any locale; land, sea or sky; 
14% cents on acceptance. 

The editor writes us: “It has been noticeable in 
recent months that fewer first class writers are 
aiming at the World War story market for the 
reason that the market has been narrowed con- 
siderably. What some of these writers failed to 
take into consideration, however, is that with the 
narrowing of the market the competition has been 
lessened and the thoroughly competent writer has 
a great deal better chance of hearing cash register 
lullabies in this field than he has in some of the 
more crowded markets.” 


“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


Pasotere af Saar! Geen 


—~Gymetectoner a! pm Works, New York 
er twenty short 


tate, and ov. 
Start in “The “Saturday Evening Post.’ 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time age was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can iad you generously in part-time or 
full-time wor 

Palmer courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, Julie M. 
Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles Kenyon. 





C English and Self-Expression 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Dept. 15-Z Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 
0D Fiction Writing 

OD Photoplay Writing 

EE ee ee ee 
Address. 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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Nom‘nal Fees—Deducted on Placement 


We operate an international literary agency in 
close contact with all American markets and 
with large European markets eager for 
American material. 

Short stories of every length receive de- 
tailed criticism and exhaustive market con- 
sideration for the nominal fee of $1.00. 
Poems and short articles of all types receive 
the same detailed service at half the short- 
story rates. 

Book-length manuscripts obtain the benefit 
of a low standard .fee of $10. We specialize 
in novels, biographies, health works, social 
works, and exposés. We pay particular atten- 
tion to placing reprint rights abroad. 

Our advice is not given by printed form or 
perfunctory paragraph, but is the result of 
our intimate knowledge of sales conditions 
and present editorial requirements. 

There is no additional charge for editing. 
The fee for American sales is 10%; for 
foreign sales, 15%. Criticism fees are de- 
ducted from our commissions when material 
is sold, even though our advice made the 
sale possible. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Births: 


Archery Review, R. A. Brant, editor; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Bridge Magazine, Milton C. Work and Charles 
True Adams, editors; Chicago, Ill. 

Business Journalist. Covers business paper 


houses, firms having house organs; Chicago, IIl. 
Metropolitan Home Journal, New York City. 


Milk Production and Marketing. Monthly busi- 
ness publication to cover milk industry; Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Modern Ice Cream Industry. Monthly covering 
distributing, marketing, and production of ice 
cream; New York City. 

Repeal, Major Maurice Campbell, editor; New 
York. 

Magazines to be published whose addresses are 
unknown at this time but may possibly be secured 
from The Mayfair Agency, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York City, are: Cumberland Empire Monthly, 
Fortnightly, Institution Management, Spinoza in 
America, and Trucking and Transit. 


Suspended: 
Areo Field; Three Star Stories. 


Changes: 

National Turf Digest will continue as Turf ad 
Sport Digest thus broadenirig its field. Science 
and Invention has been taken over by Popular 
Mechanics. Good Furniture & Decoration have 
merged with Interior Architecture and Decoration. 



















EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfils its Promise 


THe EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU edited over 1000 book manuscripts for New York 

Publishers; attended to detail work on these books, such as prefaces, bibliographies, foot- 
notes, appendices and indices; read final page proofs on over 1500 books under the imprint of 
40 publishers; and consulted with and edited and revised for over 300 individuals, in the 


past ten years. 


Since January 1, 1931, we have reported on over 400 manuscripts, from 150 authors in 
America, Austria, Australia, Africa, England, France, and Norway; have sold to Good House- 
keeping, Weird Tales, Brooklyn Home Journal, Travel, Parents, the World, Graphic 
Syndicate, King Features Syndicate, Inc.; and short plays for Radio production. Results couat. 

We insist that every manuscript submitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before 
it is presented to the proper markets. Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not 
sent to a long list of editors in a hit-or-miss fashion. The requirements and changes in policy 
of purchasing editors are studied by our sales manager. The manuscript is delivered only to 
editors who are in the market for that particular type of story or article. 

Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. Radio sketches, $1. Estimates given on 
book-length manuscripts. Editorial charges, $2 an hour. Sales Commissions, ten per cent. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


136 EAST 36 STREET, NEW YORK 
Hollywood and London Branches 
E. LINTON CRAWFORD 
Radio 


MINNIE HOOVER LINTON 
Director 


Paris and Oslo Cennections 


ESTHER SAMPSON 
Sales Manager 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 


RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
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A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 








The American Outdoor Magazines 


By ArTHuR R. MAcDOouUGALL, JR. 


Contributor of both articles and_ stories 


HE writer who sells to this group of 

magazines, published for the Ameri- 

can sportsman, must be familiar with 
his field. This does not exclude all those 
who are not sportsmen, but it does eliminate 
those who will not take the time and trouble 
to inform themselves. 

Ray P. Holland, Editor of Field and 
Stream, tells me that he receives about four 
hundred manuscripts each month. Since he 
publishes from twelve to fifteen stories each 
month, one may draw his own conclusions. 
And yet, this does not indicate that the com- 
petition is too keen for the beginner. I asked 
Mr. Holland what percentage of the manu- 
scripts returned each month were unavaila- 
ble. His answer was: “All that we send 
home. We are always stocked for at least 
six months ahead, but that 
does not mean that we 
aren’t grabbing good stuff 
as fast as it comes along.” 

So the old story crops 
up again. A writer’s first 
job is to study his market. 
And this is a market 
worth the study. The 
American sportsman is an 
enthusiast. He reads as 
eagerly as he hunts and 
fishes. These magazines 





to most magazines in the outdoor field. 


are his literature of escape. When the 
sportsman is caught in the tangle of eco- 
nomic affairs, and cannot go afield himself, 
he turns to stories about the outdoors. 

It is apparent that the type of individual 
who loves to ferret out all improbable and 
inaccurate statements is well represented in 
this group of readers. If anything gets by 
the editorial desk, the editor hears about it 
before the magazine has been on the stands 
two days. 

For example, if one is writing a duck- 
hunting story, he must know something 
about ducks. He must know a pin-tail from 
a mallard, and a green-winged teal from a 
canvas-back. He must not describe a mal- 
lard as swifter on the wing than a canvas- 
back, because the average hunter knows bet- 
ter. Field and Stream 
published, in a late num- 
ber, an article, “Timing 
the Ducks,” by Edward L. 
Munson. Mr. Munson 
timed various kinds of 
ducks from an airplane. 
He found that the maxi- 
mum speed of a canvas- 
back was seventy - two 
miles per hour, while the 
mallards he timed petered 
out at about fifty-five. 
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That article was widely read. Doubtless it 
was passed around in many a duck-hunting 
club with, “I told you so.” 


But fifty-five per hour isn’t to be sneered 
at. Therefore, it wouldn’t do to write, “As 
the flock passed my blind at full speed ahead, 
I leveled my trusty twelve-gauge on the 
leader.” The reader knows that you would 
miss your duck. He knows that the bird 
must be “led.” That is, the gunner must aim 
ahead of the flying duck. Ducks do move. 


Your hunter is almost sure to be a crank 
on guns and ammunition. Of course he 
knows that while number seven shot are all 
right for upland game birds, such a load is 
too light for ducks. He knows considerable 
about the various “loads’—the grams of 
powder, ounces of shot, and what not. He 
is, experience leads me to write, apt to think 
that he knows more than he actually does. 
Certainly the writer must school himself 
against the pitfalls that catch the ambitious 
novice in this field. 

However, the work is not difficult. There 
are, for example, several good books on 
ducks and other game birds, written from 
the hunter’s angle. The arms and ammuni- 
tion manufacturers issue elaborate cata- 
logues, which are free for tie asking. 


In mapping out one’s work, the story is 
the thing. It must read like an actual ac- 
count. Indeed it should be, unless the writer 
is as clever as a fox—some are. The story 
must achieve a spirit that is more than a flat, 
tiresome account of a day spent afield. The 
writer should bear in mind that ninety per 
cent of the magazine’s readers could produce 
a straight account of a day’s sport, but that 
such an article will not do. There must be 
an interest pull that holds the reader until 
the end, which is usually printed at the back 
of the book among the tackle and ammuni- 
tion ads. 


Accuracy must be maintained in detail. If 
one is writing a fish yarn, one may not mix 
his geography with one’s imagination. He 
should know his background. It should not 
be vague. Furthermore, the writer should 
keep in mind that these magazines have a 
code of ethics to live up to. The game hog is 
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out. Sportsman-like methods and sports- 
man’s tackle are always featured. The 
lighter the rod, line, and leader, the more 
skill the angler must call into the play. But 
the tackle must not be too light to land the 
fish you write about. The editor’s eye is 
wide open. He doesn’t intend to print a 
word that would cause his readers to say, 
“Oh, boloney !” 

If the story features small-mouth black 
bass, the fish must be depicted as attacking 
the lure after the manner of his tribe, not 
like a muskallunge. It mustn’t weigh too 
much, while for interest’s sake it mustn’t 
weigh too little. Now, a statement to the 
effect that the small-mouth bass of Happy 
Hollow Stream weighed fifteen pounds and 
seven ounces wouldn’t do at all, because the 
world’s record small-mouth weighed eleven 
pounds and a half. 


On the other hand, the large-mouth black 
bass is another fish, and the record fish in 
his tribe weighed thirty-four and one-half 
pounds. One must exercise due care in a 
magazine where even the Latin names are 
kicked about like a small boy’s football. 


In writing a hunting story, the chase is 
the thing. In weaving the fishing story, the 
fight is the thing. Readers are-interested in 
game fish. The author who can make the 
old trout of Lily Pad Bay thrash through a 
thousand words, so that his reader hitches 
up his chair and chuckles with delight, makes 
the editor whoop with joy. These non-fic- 
tion stories (non-fiction in mood and style) 
are a literature of escape. They should read 
so that the audience is transported to the 
spruce-flanked shores of Lily Pad Bay. 
With an economy of words, the background 
should be real to support an atmosphere. 
The air should be heavy with the smell of 
the spruce and the tang of the wilderness 
winds. And the action of the sort that in- 
vites the reader to shout words of advice and 
encouragement, while the battle lasts. In- 
deed, the story is his. He does the fishing. 
It is his outing. 

To accomplish that much, the writer must 
school himself, just as he must school him- 
self to handle any other field. Let there be 
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action... . the right sort of action. The 
bass tribe are a spectacular, pugnacious clan. 
They cut the water with the fisherman’s line. 
They leap clear of their element in savage 
attempts to free themselves of the hook. So 
does the salmon and the rainbow. But the 
trout (Savelinnus Frontinalis) does not con- 
duct himself in that fashion. He is an under- 
water fighter. The battle goes on beneath 
the surface. In any case, the fisherman, 
with approved tackle, must give the fish line, 
when he demands it. He must take it back 
as opportunity permits. He must keep his 
line taut at all times. There is an art to 
modern fishing. Its technique differs. For 
example, dry flies are cast upstream, while 
wet flies are fished down the stream. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 
of Akron, Ohio, publishes a catalogue, which 
is illustrated with cuts of all our American 
game fish, and also lists their record weights. 
Such a catalogue serves the writer as a sort 
of text book. But by the gods of war, the 
writer should study these magazines them- 
selves. This is a relatively small group, but 
their rates are not beneath the attention of 
Zane Gray and Archibald Rutledge. Doubt- 
less the word-rate slides rather freely, but 
most of these magazines pay a minimum rate 
of one cent per word. Several pay consid- 
erably more than that. 

Field and Stream, published at 578 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. C., is the leader in this 
group. It pays the writer well, who can con- 
sistently deliver the goods it wants. New 
names are welcomed. Its editor has been be- 
hind that desk for more years than most 
editors last. He controls the longest check- 
book while editing the best book in his field. 
He is a square shot, but he hews to the line. 
Field and Stream usually reports within four 
weeks, and pays promptly on acceptance. 
Their average story seems to run about three 
thousand words. Thirty-five hundred is their 
limit, although they infrequently run serials. 
They do not use fiction. 

Ail of these magazines are more or less 
governed by their season. Fishing stories 
are featured in season, etc. Be careful about 
playing upon one string, if you want to re- 
peat. And watch your endings! Make them 
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of the quality that ends with a punch that 
leaves the reader looking for more from you. 

The National Sportsman and Hunting and 
Fishing are edited at 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Their managing 
editor, E. W. Smith, writes me that there is 
a real need of new writers in this field, and 
that he desires to find such talent. The length 
limit for the National Sportsman is about 
twenty-five hundred words. The limit for 
Hunting and Fishing is about two thousand 
words, or, better, fifteen hundred. Their rate 
is flexible, ranging from one cent a word to 
four cents in unusual cases. They pay on 
publication, and therefore stick closely to 
seasonal buying. Hunting stories should be 
submitted during the summer, for example. 
They pay from two to fifteen dollars for 
photographs, depending upon the quality. 

Outdoor Life is issued at 1824 Curtis 
Street, Denver, Colo. Nothing that reads 
the least bit like fiction will interest these 
editors. Like all the magazines in this group, 
this mouthly wants good snap-shots to il- 
lustrate its stories. P. K. Whipple, who is 
now associated with the McGuires in edit- 
ing this magazine, writes that it is safe to say 
that they average from one cent to two per 
word. 

The Sportsman’s Digest is edited by 
George Vogele, at 22 East Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Its editor wants stories 
that are about two thousand words long. He 
wants photographs. And by the way, scenics 
will not do. Snaps should portray action 
germane to the story. They are not inter- 
ested in straight articles, as they have their 
own staff of departmental editors of national 
repute. This magazine pays about one cent 
per word on publication. No fiction. 

Outdoor America, published at 222 North 
Bank Drive, Chicago, Ill., is an interesting 
publication. They buy interviews of out- 
standing outdoor people, such as famous 
guides and sportsmen. They sometimes buy 
well-done outdoor fiction, even novelets, 
about camping, fishing, etc. Their rates 
range from one-half a cent to three cents 
per word. 

Old Sports Afield combined some months 

(Concluded on page 63) 



















































An Author’s Conscience 


By McCreapy Huston 


Author of short stories in Harper’s, Scribner’s, Redbook, Pictorial Review, etc. 


Y experience suggests that the author 
M of a short story usually knows when 

he gets through whether his story is 
strong or weak, good, bad, or indifferent. 
Much of the pain of rejection and failure 
could be avoided if the author always satis- 
fied himself before he attempted to satisfy 
an editor. 

Acquaintance with editors who have ac- 
cepted stories of mine has often indicated 
that they wish to publish more of a writer 
whose work they have received once. Some- 
times they are pre- 


in by accident for the night, he discovered 
he had stolen a collar three sizes too small 
for him. 

I believed in that story, but could not get 
anybody else to agree with me. It was anal- 
yzed, refused, and by one or two editors 
condemned for being improbable. Since it 
was a masculine story of one character, I 
offered it chiefly to magazines appealing to 
a masculine audience. Later, after it had 
gone the rounds, the story was bought by one 
of the large women’s magazines at a price 

much larger than any I 





vented from doing so 
because the author, too 


eager to repeat his suc- 


cess, either offers a 
story before it is ready, 
or attempts a story that 
he has not actually felt 


sufficiently to make it —to sell to. 





T is nonsense for condescend- 
ing collegians to imagine that 
they can sit down in cold blood 
and write for magazines they do 
not read, but which they would 
be willing—dishonestly enough | 


had ever received. The 
story was also syndi- 
cated through the news- 
papers and for a year 
or more after it had 
appeared in the maga- 
zine I would get a re- 
turn in the form of a 








convincing. 

Having been uncon- 
vinced himself he should know by the sim- 
plest teachings of psychology that he cannot 
convince anybody else. 

And yet it is true that a good story, one 
in which the author believes and one that he 
has felt in conception and execution as deep- 
ly as anything he has ever done, will fail to 
find recognition immediately. 

I once felt very much and wrote a story 
called “A Clean Collar,” which told how a 
jobless man, needing a clean collar to wear 
upon applying for a place he had heard was 
open, broke the glass in an outside show- 
case and stole a collar. 

The psychological and dramatic thrill in 
this story to me lay in the fact that after he 
was captured for the theft, following a pur- 
suit into a nearby office building, where he 
had the terrifying experience of being locked 


check from the syndi- 
cate. 

So while it is necessary to avoid offering 
stories of which the author is skeptical it is 
also necessary to keep on offering those in 
which the author believes, at least until it is 
quashed by an editorial letter explaining why 
it is failing to sell. 


HE whole life of story writing is full of 

contradictions. I take care naturally to 
present a good looking manuscript. That isnot 
only a matter of good salesmanship but also 
of good manners toward one’s friends, the 
editors. And yet tattered and soiled manu- 
scripts are bought. I once had the pleasure 
of placing one that had been the rounds until 
it was necessary to make some new eopies. 
But I decided to give it one more ride. I 
kept no record in those days and inadver- 
tently mailed it to a magazine that. had -once 
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refused it. This time it accepted it forth- 
with, proving I don’t know what. 

I never cease to wonder at the courtesy 
and patience of editors. When I used to 
call on them oftener than I do now it was 
difficult for me to understand why they 
would take the time and trouble to show an 
ambitious but not very promising story 
writer the hospitality of New York. 

Robert Bridges, when he was editor of 
Scribner's, would take his different young 
authors to lunch at the University Club, 
where he lived, or to the Century, or the 
Coffee House. At the Coffee House the 
novice under Mr. Bridges’ wing would see 
for the first time many of the men whose 
names meant things in the short story, the 
novel, illustration, or play writing. Mr. 
Bridges never talked shop or story writing ; 
the story you sent him either went over or 
it didn’t, but he seemed always ready to be 
nice to his callers, many of whom, of course, 
came in from distant cities and far parts 
of the country. 

Hewitt Howland was the same way when 
he was editor of the Century. Other editors 
would give their writers cards to the Play- 
ers’, or to their college club in New York. 
Still others would open the grilled doors of 
exclusive speakeasies for luncheon confer- 
‘ences which usually touched on everything 
but the matter closest to the visitor. 

In fact, everything is done that can be 
done for the writer who has indicated some 
promise, even to having assistants travel to 
Chicago for interviews with the Middle 
Western writers who do not get to New 
York as often as they should. All the writer 
has to do is write; and there, of course, 
comes the rub. 


HE hardest part for me is making the 

selection of themes and materials and 
putting aside the temptations of forms to 
which I am not suited. 

I have often heard highly educated liter- 
ary novices speaking in a patronizing man- 
ner of writing stories of incident for what 
is called “the pulps” until they have per- 
fected their technique. This is one of the 
follies of the inexperienced. 

No man can write down to his market. 
I have the highest respect for the men who 


write for the pulps. I know some of them 
and I admire their industry, their technique, 
and their able handling of ideas and situ- 
ations for their market. I cannot do it. 
Those men have something I lack; and I 
know it is nonsense for condescending col- 
legians to imagine that they can sit down in 
cold blood and write for magazines they do 
not read but which they would be willing— 
dishonestly enough— to sell to. 

A man has to know what he can do and 
what he cannot do. Materials for one are 
not materials for another. 

Some men get material from actual ex- 
perience but cannot use it because they have 
taken part in it and are not at the right 
distance to see it as drama. 

I have a friend who had the amusing ex- 
perience of arriving in a battered taxi at 
the gates of the summer palace of the King 
of Spain, the cabbie having misunderstood 
the travel-stained American’s Spanish when 
he asked to be taken to a certain hotel. My 
friend has tried to make a story out of that 
and hasn’t succeeded. He was too close to 
it. Somebody else, however, might make 
much of it though he had never been in 
Spain. 

Even though there are periods of idle- 
ness enforced by waiting for a theme to 
develop, or a story to occur, there is certain- 
ly such a thing as the writing habit, and it 
seems to me that all writers need to practice 
just as a pianist plays scales or an actor re- 
hearses. Most of all he needed at regular 
intervals to go back to essentials of the 
writing craft, clear back to the rhetoric, 
and refresh himself by rereading some of 
the lessons he has learned and forgotten. 

For it is very easy to grow careless, and, 
if the interval between story spurts is al- 
lowed to grow too long, it is inevitable that 
the actual writing should come to be an 
effort. 

Regular hours of work, even if it is mere- 
ly close attention to notebook plans, are 
safeguards against carelessness and laziness 
that lead to the undoing of many writers 
after their first series of successes. 

Which brings me to this discovery; suc- 
cessful stories tend to run in series. I do 
not mean a series about the same character, 
but rather a series of sales. They will go 
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out and find publication in threes and fours, 
to be followed by an unsuccessful period, 
which in turn will be followed by the sale 
of another group. I cannot explain this but 
I know it is true and other writers have 
confirmed it. 

One way in which a man can keep up his 
practice during the dull periods is by taking 
his old manuscripts, the failures, and sitting 
down in the attitude of an editor to decide 
once and for all why they failed. I have 
been astonished sometimes to find by a close 
reading after a lapse of six months or a 
year some defects I had overlooked. I have 
rewritten those stories and have placed some 
of them. Others, of course, were just “duds.” 

I once was very stubbornly fond of a 
story of mine called “The Vanished Coun- 
try.” I wrote it in about eight or nine thou- 
sand words. I liked it so well, I let it ride 
as to length and enjoyed it thoroughly. But 
it didn’t sell because 
there is only one gen- 
eral magazine that can 
handle a story of that 
length except under un- 
usual circumstances and 
that one didn’t want it. 
I rewrote it twice under 
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letter explaining the questioned point. This 
time he was satisfied. But in producing one 
story of twenty manuscript pages I had ac- 
tually written a hundred. 


Use these intervals of idleness to re- 


examine your old stories honestly. It may 
be worth while and it keeps your mind on 
your business. 


T is so easy for a writer to be drawn away 
from his business. His work is a lone- 
some job. He has to go into a cell and 
shut himself away from congenial friends 
and there confront fictitious characters that 
have a way of being more unreasonable than 
living ones. He has to make up his mind 
to withdraw from the party and refuse many 
contacts that men in other lines take as a 
a matter of course. For it isn’t like making 
anything else. Each article of the writer’s 
production is a new creation and he cannot 
have the easy life of 
the fortunate manufac- 
turer who has_ the 
patent of a wanted ar- 
ticle and can turn out 
millions by machinery. 
I remember quite 
well how Marc Connel- 





the same title, reducing 2 
it each time and still it 
wouldn’t move. Disgusted, I put it away. 
Then, during one of the intervals when I 
had nothing on hand to keep me out of 
mischief, I reread it. I suddenly saw that 
the actual beginning of the story was about 
two thirds down the third page. What had 
gone before was simply my own editorial- 
izing, essay writing, and day dreaming that 
I had permitted to get between me and the 
story because I liked the situation so well. 
So I began again, at the new place, tell- 
ing the story from the real beginning. Then 
I gave it a new title. This time we got a 
bite. The editor of a good magazine, one 
whom I had done business with before, said 
he was on the point of taking it but there 
was one place in it where he felt that the 
hero was acting like a low fellow. Taking 
a long chance—for these things don’t usu- 
ally convince—I rewrote the offending page, 
inserted it as a substitute in the manuscript, 
and tried it again, accompanying it by a 


ly used to detach him- 
self from the crowd 
when he was a young reporter on the old 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. We were on the 
staff together in 1913, and around midnight, 
when the night city editor would release us, 
we reporters liked to go to some nearby 
restaurant and talk and eat for a couple of 
hours before going home. 

It comes back to me now—five or six of 
us waiting for the elevator and Marc back 
there in the news room, pounding away on 
his typewriter. We felt rather sorry for 
him, having to stay there and work on plays 
that probably would never be produced. He 
was willing to give up the precious associ- 
ation with the group for a larger and finer 
objective; and all he is now is the author 
of “The Green Pastures.” 

I have always had to fight the inclination 
to mingle and go along when I should be 
hidden away with my pencil or my type- 
writer. It isn’t easy. But somehow when 
a story is done and you have the inner sensa- 
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tion of a work worthy of being offered, the 
whole thing becomes worth while. 

Especially when a story brings an echo 
of belief from some unknown reader in a 
distant place. At one stage in my story 
writing career—I had seen a dozen or so 
stories published but had run into doldrums 
that looked unending and was on the point 
of giving up—I got a letter from a blind 
man up in Minnesota. His companion had 
read a story of mine and he had dictated a 
letter in care of the magazine. The contents 
of that letter from a blind stranger put me 
on my feet and I’m sorry if it sounds a 
little foolish to say so. 

Another time a very old lady travelling 
with her daughter from Oregon to New 
York, picked up a Cleveland newspaper as 
the train was leaving Toledo, and saw that 
I was listed among some speakers to a book 


Best Sellers 


fair given in one of the stores. That old 
lady, and she was very old and infirm, broke 
her trip at Cleveland and went to the store 
auditorium just because one of my efforts 
in a magazine some years before had touched 
a chord in her being. 

It seems to me that one writes because 
he must, and if the product when he sits 
back and contemplates it, seems strong and 
convincing without reservation, he has a 
right to expect that some editor will share 
his feeling and will be glad to pass it on to 
the reading public. 

Some money changes hands to be sure— 
quite a lot of it sometimes—but I know 
from myself and my friends that the money 
finally becomes !ess important than some 
other considerations, the greatest of which 
is doing a job to satisfy that severest critic, 
the author’s conscience. 


In Greeting 


Card Verse 


By DorotHy C. WALKER 


” looking over my manuscript record a 
few days ago, I came across a half-ob- 
literated penciled notation about greeting 
card verses. It read: “When the $500 
mark is reached, look over verses to de- 
termine best sellers.” Obviously a good 
idea which I had neglected to follow up. 
Now that I have reached the $1000 mark, 
it seems well worth while to burrow into 
my files and pick some winners. 

I begin with Christmas verses, for the 
first verse I ever wrote had to do with 
Christmas and I hope the last will. I’m 
“that way” about December 25th. I wrote 
a verse once that had for a first line 
“Christmas is a day for friends!” I’ve 
always believed that and I’ve always put 
friendship into my Christmas verses. 
Though I have sold “man-to-man” Christ- 
mas verses and humorous ones as well, it 


took but little research to show that the 
“deep” friendship verses have been the best 
sellers for Christmas. 

You gave me a gift long years ago 

More precious than jewels or gold, 

The priceless gift of a friendship rare, 

A friendship that never grows cold. 

It was all of eight years ago—possibly 
longer—that I wrote the above verse. It has 
been unusually successful. It has unfail- 
ingly appeared every Christmas since it 
was written; it has had several different 
designs; it has appeared on both large and 
small cards; it has served for birthday as 
wel! as for Christmas, and it is still selling! 
Very definitely do I attribute the success 
of this verse to the fact that I wrote it, 
in my mind, to a close personal friend. 
That, to my way of thinking, is the surest 
way to put a verse over. Write it to some 
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one. Say to yourself: “Now if Anne were 
here standing in front of me and I wanted 
to wish her just the right kind of Christ- 
mas, what would I say?” Then say it, in 
rhyme. 

Another verse that has had a distinct suc- 
cess (this is the fifth year it has appeared) 
is: 

High have I hung the holly wreaths 
For all the world to see, 

But close have I kept those memories 
That belong to you and me. 

When I hear some one say that there is 
no more sentiment in the world, I always 
want to laugh loudly, even raucously. The 
world is just as full of sentiment as ever. 
Life moves faster, that is all. People 
haven’t time to say the things they are 
thinking, but if sentiment is written for 
them and attractively offered them they 
will buy it every time. This, at least is 
true at Christmas. Among the verses that 
have appeared two or more years are the 
following : 


You fill the need within my heart 
Of friendship deep and true; 

I cannot outlive happiness 

As long as I have you. 


When memories burn in tapers tall 
Upon the window-sill, 

Christmas brings you close to me 
As Christmas always will. 


When the beauty of understanding 
Into our lives has trod, 

We often call it friendship, 
Though we know that it is God. 


Friendship is the gift divine, 
Though every man’s to give, 

To but a few is given your power 
To make a friendship live. 


A wonde:ful thing our friendship is, 
For whatever I have of care 

You always know and understand 
And never fail to share. 


All through the year now at its end 
You've been to me a wonderful friend 
And I only hope that some day you 
Will find a friend as good and true. 


For birthday cards, the friendship verse, 
sentimental, but not as “deep” as the 
Christmas verse, is always a good seller. 

Friend to friend, I’d like to say 
Several things to you today; 
I'd like to somehow make you see 


at what friendship means to me. 
’d like to make you realize, too, 
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How few good friends there are like you, 
And then, of course, I’d like to say 
I hope you'll have a fine birthday. 


A friend in a million— 
That means you; 

Your birthday’s the time 
To say so, too; 

Your birthday’s the time 
To make you see 

How much your friendship 
Means to me. 


But even better than the friendship 
verse for birthday use, is the humorous 
verse. These below sold instantly and 
some of them have been doing duty for a 
long time. 


Birthdays go and birthdays come— 
Why can’t they just stay still—by Gum! 


If a four-leaf clover means good luck 
An eight should mean it double, 

So here’s a whopping bunch of them 
To keep you out of trouble! 


I may not have written as much as I might, 
I may not have phoned you at all; 

But if I had my way, I’d greet you today 
In letters at least a foot tall! 


Accept this little birthday card 
And put it safe away; 
I may not have the price of one 
On your next birthday. 
P. S. But if I had just one thin dime, 
You’d come first—yes, every time! 


And this one of the old reliable Scotch 
variety. 
They had ’em for a quarter, 
But Mor! that is a lot; 
I gave the man a ten-cent piece 
And look at what I got! 
P.S. I think an awful lot of you, 
They had ’em for a nickel, too! 
Among the convalescent verses I have 
written, the humorous ones that gave the 
designer a chance for a bit of clever 
sketching are the ones that have sold best. 
A birthday verse can peek out of a frame 
of forget-me-nots or pansies and get away 
with it, but a sick-a-bed friend wants, and 
should have, a picture to look at as well as 
a verse to read. Consider these: 


I’d like to be your doctor 

For just about a minute; 

I’d make you swallow one big pill 
With heaps of laughter in it! 


I resemble a weeping willow, 

For they tell me you’re ill—but say 

I shall grin like a Cheshire pussy 

When your health comes back to stay! 
(Concluded on page 58) 





Consider 
the 


Juvenile! 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


O YOU realize that there are more 
D than seventy-five magazines that buy 
juvenile fiction? 

The recent D. C. Cook Company’s prize 
contest may have aroused your serious con- 
sideration of the juvenile market, but a 
great many writers still think of the juvenile 
story as something inferior, hardly worthy 
of serious study and trial. I wonder how 
many who have that attitude remember that 
writers of large-circulation smooth paper 
magazine fame like Clarence Buddington 


Kelland, Joseph Hergesheimer, Booth Tark- 
ington and Ellis Parker Butler have done 
some of their best work in the juvenile 
field? 

Frequently new writers are suddenly 
struck with the idea that stories for chil- 


dren should be easy to write. Immediately 
they dash off a story that features children 
prominently, contains a very obvious moral 
sermon, and then consult their market list 
of juvenile magazines. They pick the best- 
paying ones, and send this new brain-child 
a-wandering. But their argosy is buffetted 
by many editorial storms, becomes barnacled 
with rejection slips, and eventually is left 
another derelict in desk-drawer or trunk. 
And another writer decides juveniles aren’t 
worth bothering with. 

Why do the above-referred-to efforts at 
the juvenile fail? Because the technique of 
the juvenile is an art in itself. Not only 
must the writer understand child and adol- 
escent psychology, but he must also be 
thoroughly conversant with the editorial 
needs of the different groups of juvenile 
magazines. In this field “slanting” is almost 


absolutely necessary, for few of the juve- 
nile magazines are sufficiently similar in 
policy for the same story to be really suitable 
to more than two or three of them. In ad- 
dition to the obvious division between girls’ 
and boys’ stories, there are several age 
classifications. 

I interviewed the editors of four of the 
most prominent juvenile magazines to ob- 
tain the material for this article. The 
American Boy (with which is combined 
Youth’s Companion), The Open Road for 
Boys and Everygirl’s are not herein used 
as illustrations simply because they were 
not located in New York, but they are top- 
notchers in the juvenile field and the reader 
should not overlook them as market possi- 
bilities. 

St. Nicholas, published at 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, appeals to both boys 
and girls up to the age of fourteen. The 
first story in the September issue is “Fish 
Face” by T. Morris Longstreth, which fea- 
tures an eighteen year old boy who proves 
instrumental in the capture of Quebec by 
the English under General Wolfe. 

“Maudie Tom, Jockey’ by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll is the story of a Maine lighthouse 
keeper’s daughter brought up without edu- 
cation who by sheer pluck wins a Labor Day 
horserace staged by the summer residents, 
to discover at the end that these visitors are 
not as unsociable as she has imagined. 

“The Champion’s Sister” by Phoebe At- 
wood Taylor is a_ boarding-school story 
whose heroine despite a game foot upholds 
his reputation at a new school. 

“The House That Grew Smaller” by 
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Margery Williams Bianco is a fairy-tale 
which fancifully provides an abandoned 
house the ability to wander and converse, it 
eventually finding happiness in becoming a 
bird-house. 

The significant fact which confronts us 
on reviewing these stories is that three of 
them have as principal characters boys or 
girls in their later teens. To a considerable 
extent this is paradoxical to the popular 
notion prevalent among writers as to the 
subject matter in juveniles, perhaps due to 
a mistaken adult conception of what con- 
stitutes the child’s interests. Watch chil- 
dren at play—aren’t they always imitating 
older people, the girls with their doll “chil- 
dren” imagining themselves mothers or 
teachers, the boys with their trains playing 
at being engineers, or with the lead soldiers 
pretending to be Washington, Storewall 
Jackson or General Pershing? Their read- 
ing tastes follow in the same direction; they 
want to read about high-school or college 
life and sports, historical and adventure fic- 
tion in which girls or boys of sixteen to 
twenty figure prominently. They like to 
read about adolescent characters who really 
do things, and such stories must be fluently 
and convincingly written. Most important 
of all, they read for entertainment, and al- 
most invariably resent a sugar-coated moral 
lesson. 

Yet, in most juvenile stories there is a 
suggested lesson. In “Fish Face’ history 
is made thrilling adventure; in “Maudie 
Tom, Jockey” is both a suggestion of the 
dangers of an inferiority complex, a lesson 
in good sportsmanship and the advantages 
education provides. “The Champion’s Sis- 
ter” is inspirational because the heroine has 
the choice of giving the alibi of her just 
recently cured foot, or gamely going through 
with the tennis match. Even the fanciful 
“House That Grew Smaller” has a well- 
concealed “purpose”—its theme is that we 
must serve in some manner to be happy. 


THE difference between the successful and 

unsuccessful juvenile often lies in the 
extent to which its “purpose” is concealed. 
As in adult fiction, your theme must not be 
obvious to the reader, or you will have a 
sermon instead of a story. The stories in 
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St. Nicholas above referred to are in them- 
selves entertaining, interesting fiction, and 
their purpose though not consciously ap- 
parent to the casual reader, nevertheless 
leaves its intended subconscious impression. 

“We hesitate to suggest any particular 
type of story that we need,” said May 
Lamberton Becker, literary editor, “for we 
would be promptly inundated with stories 
of that type, but we are always on the look- 
out for good stories. Our readers tell us 
with the greatest frankness what they want, 
and we do our best to get it for them; we 
have famous writers among our regular con- 
tributors, but if a new writer’s stories are 
good enough, St. Nicholas will make him 
famous. Our short stories are about 3500 
words long, articles up to 2000.” 

Boys’ Life, official organ of the Boy 
Scouts of America, is published at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York and edited by James 
IX. West. It appeals to non-scout readers 
as well as Boy Scouts, and the stories do 
not have to be scout stories. “The Vanish- 
ing Quon Yen” by Jack Le Brun in the 
September issue is objectively presented 
from the viewpoint of the young Chinese 
servant to Gerald Laird. It is semi- humor- 
ous in treatment, Quon Yen having am- 
bitions to become a detective, and proving 
instrumental in solving the murder of a 
Chinaman of which his master is suspected. 

“When Nut Meets Nut” by Harold M. 
Sherman revolves around a tennis player 
who believes himself invisible when the as- 
trological “signs” are right and who is “de- 
bunked” by his friends. 

“The Sugarplum’s Gold Mine” by Leon- 
ard K. Smith is a lumbercamp story in which 
the boy hero has a choice between loyalty 
to his employer and losing the gold-mine 
he has discovered, or taking care of his 
own interests alone. This story is so exem- 
plary of how to skilfully bring out a theme 
that the temptation to quote a passage or 
two is irresistible: 

The big boss sat for a moment deep 
in thought, the open fingers of one hand 
tapping meditatively against those of 
the other. 

“It’s a nice problem, Gust. Here’s 
a boy just at the beginning of things, 
all alone in the world, finds a gold 
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mine. To work it means trouble for 
me, and not to work it means somebody 
may get itaway from him. It’s my boss 
against his, and vice versa. Of course, 
I could block him if I wanted to. I’m 
not so sure that I would. I was a poor 
boy once myself. But you say Brede’s 
settled things himself.” 

“Vaw r 

“How ?” 

“He say if he’s got to make his own 
vay in der vorld, his frendts is vort’ 
more to him as dis mine.” 

A little later on, where the hero himself 
is talking to the big boss, we have the follow- 
ing choice bit of subtly sug- 
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stories of boys in business who are not 
doing the impossible, but accomplishing 
something in a smali way. There can, of 
course, be no romantic interest whatever. 
Articles can cover any subject; we espec- 
ially need articles which are of current in- 

terest. Such articles must be authentic.” 
“The American Girl,” published by the 
Girl Scouts at 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, is designed for both Girl Scout and 
non-Scout readers between twelve and sev- 
enteen, but the majority of readers range 
between the ages of fourteen and fifteen. 
The lead story of the September issue is 
“Patsy Takes The Mail” by Dorothy Ver- 
rill with an eighteen year old 





heroine on her first solo- 


gestive conversation : ee 
_— flight rescuing a downed 


“But Brede, you don’t 
owe me anything. You 
earn all I pay you.” 

“Yes sir, except friend- 
ship. Mother always said 
you couldn’t earn or pay 
for that except with the 
same thing. Mine isn’t 
worth much, I guess. But 
it’s in the manual about be- 
ing loyal—I couldn’t do a 
bad turn to you, not for a mine—or 
anything !” 

Here is a story that stimulates thought 
by the reader instead of obviously “preach- 
ing.” It does not involve a problem of 
absolute right or wrong, for no one could 
blame the hero if he chose to take care of 
his own interests—in fact his employer 
urges him to. Both sides are skilfully 
argued pro and con. And there is plenty 
of thrilling action and plot suspense to keep 
the reader’s mind off its motif. 

Take note of the style of writing—it 
hardly sounds “written down” to the ado- 
lescents’ intelligence, as so many writers 
think is necessary. 

Here is a message from the assistant 
editor : 

“We like stories of the outdoors and 
stories with a great deal of adventure. Stor- 
ies should not have an obvious moral. If 
one is brought in at all, it should be thor- 
oughly disguised. At this time we are par- 
ticularly interested in sea stories as well as 
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mail-pilot and bringing the 
air-mail on to its destination. 
“The Wolf of Fromond” by 
Mabel L. Tyrrell is a his- 
torical story set in the 
Middle Ages with a four- 
teen year old heroine who 
disguises herself as a wolf 
and frightens away the 
superstitious forces beleag- 
uring her father’s castle. 

“Jo Ann and the Last Straw” by Elis 
Parker Butler is a humorous story with a 
tomboy heroine, a boy and a stolen pup the 
chief characters. Since it is an example 
of how much of a suggestion of romance 
can be used in adolescent fiction, it deserves 
brief review. Jo Ann and Tommy Bassick, 
each of whom own a half interest in a pup, 
have just returned from summer away at 
different camps. The pup is reported lost 
by Jo Ann’s mother; Jo Ann at once.ac- 
cuses Tommy of stealing it. But Tommy 
convinces her he is innocent; together they 
decide to go to police headquarters to report 
the theft. Tommy gets “dressed up;” Jo 
Ann feels her embarrassment at her rough 
and tumble camp clothes but Tommy blush- 
ingly tells her she looks “real nice.” They 
see what they believe to be their pup through 
a fence; Jo Ann takes off her shoes and 
stockings, climbs a tree, and gets into the 
yard to rescue the pup, while Tommy holds 
the discarded apparel. 
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A policeman arrives and Tommy gallantly 
tries to assume the entire blame, but officer 
Casey recognizes the girl’s stockings—and 
Jo Ann makes her appearance over the fence 
to insist on being jailed with Tommy. ‘The 
policeman laughingly lets them both off, 
gives them the pup which is supposed to 
have been stolen. Jo Ann thanks Tommy 
for trying to shield her; he blushingly tells 
her to “forget it.” Arriving home, they 
find their pup returned of his own accord 
while they were away. 

Two serials, “Mystery on the Mountain” 
by Ethel Cook Eliot, adventure mystery 
featuring two teen-age heroines, and “Jad 
of the Heart Seven” by Lenora Mattingly 
Weber, a mystery-adventure western with 
a slight romantic touch cover the fictional 
contents. The American Girl also uses ar- 


ticles on vocational guidance as well as per- 
sonality sketches of famous women. 
Sermonizing is taboo in “American Girl” 
fiction; they want stories of the boarding 
school type, mystery, adventure in which 
male characters may be introduced, but the 


stories must always be from the girl’s view- 
point. Miss Margaret Mochrie sounds a 
warning in her message to prospective con- 
tributors : 

“Most people who attempt to write girls’ 
stories seem to feel that it is necessary to 
“write down” to their readers and in some 
way introduce a moral. This is not the type 
of thing desired by our young girl readers, 
who are perhaps more sensitive than any 
others. If we can get some good girl stor- 
ies by writers who avoid pitfalls such as 
these, we will be glad to give them serious 
consideration.” 

John Martin’s Book published at 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York, caters to boys 
and girls between the ages of six and 
twelve, and naturally the subject-matter and 
writing are more definitely juvenile than any 
of the magazines above reviewed. “Gudrid 
and Her Fate” by Alice Jean Duncan is 
a historical legendary narrative about a 
Norse girl who with Lief Ericksen came to 
America four hundred years before Colum- 
bus. “The Starling of Segringen” by Grace 
Gilkison and illustrated by the author, is a 
humorous fable on the “keeping bad comp- 


any” theme; “Fuzz, His Day of Adventure” 
by Davis Grew, the story of a young colt 
who ran away from home, wanders into a 
pack of coyotes and is saved by the farm 
dog Wolf. Part of a serial, “Adventuring 
With Robin Hood” by May Wynne and 
several “how to make it’ articles, nature ar- 
ticles and poetry complete the issue. 

“Imaginary and fairy stories can be used, 
but they must get away from the anemic 
fairy story which today even taxes the 
child’s credulity, and be convincing and fast 
moving,” Miss Helen Waldo, one of the 
editors, tells us. “We would be particularly 
interested in some fiction depicting happen- 
ings in the life of contemporary children— 
children who play and are interested in child 
activities, not the precocious child who is 
brought up in the crowded city. Our short 
stories run up to about 2500 words, our 
serials about 17,000, in six or seven install- 
ments of about 2500 words in each install- 
ment. We are certainly interested in seeing 
new contributors’ work, but it must be away 
from the commonplace and intended for an 
audience of children.” 

The widest market for juveniles is of 
course with the numerous Sunday School 
publications which do not pay as attractive 
rates as the magazines we have considered, 
but the religious juveniles have been the 
starting place for many writers. Their 
average rate is around one-half cent a word. 

The David C. Cook Company, Elgin, IIl., 
particularly encourage writers to study their 
magazines and will send sample copies and 
a booklet with valuable hints and advice on 
how to write a story for them to those who 
request it. Almost all the other religious 
publishing houses, of which you will find 
a list in every market directory, are ready 
to co-operate with writers by furnishing 
sample copies of their publications for a few 
cents in stamps to cover postage. 

If you intend to try juvenile fiction, which 
incidentally is a far less competitive field 
than the adult story offers, start yourself 
in a business-like way. Obtain sample 
copies of the different juveniles, not only 
two or three, but all you can get, and spend 
at least a couple of weeks thoroughly famil- 
iarizing yourself with your market. It’s a 

(Concluded on page 62) 





A New Magazine 


for 


New York Women 


s 


By Lurton BLassINGAME 


NEW magazine for women is being 
A started with the avowed purpose of 

limiting sales to the New York area, 
with a price of only three cents—an amount 
that will not cover the bare price of the 
printing. 

Why is the literary life of the country 
concentrated in New York? The obvious 
answer is that the city is the largest in the 
country, having five per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States—nine per cent of 
the entire metropolitan area, inhabited large- 
ly by commuters, is taken into account. But 
there are other big cities in this country. 
Why don’t they have a proportionate number 
of magazines and theaters ? 

This new publication is the Metropolitan 
Home Journal, and they are going after 
circulation in a big way, as is evident from 
their decision to sell a magazine for the price 
of a newspaper. 

Price will not be the only selling point. 
The Journal will be as large as Pictorial 
Review and the other big women’s maga- 
zines. The October issue, out some time 
ago, was the first to appear, but there is 
every reason to believe it can stand com- 
parison with any publication in its field. As 
proof there is Heyworth Campbell as edi- 
torial advisor. 

From 1906 to 1910 Mr. Campbell was 
Associate-Editor of Everybody's. For some 
years after that he was Art Director for the 
Conde Nast publications—Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, House and Garden. He has been as- 
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sociated with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. In recent years he has been free- 
lancing, and the new formats of The Morn- 
ing Telegram and The Forum are examples 
of his work. 

Naturally there will be some staff writers. 
Ruth Cambridge will do a monthly page 
called “Going Broadway,” Christine Fred- 
erick will edit the housekeeping department, 
and there will be staff men to write the book 
reviews. But this does not include all the 
interests of the magazine, and there is a good 
market for you if you can produce what is 
needed. 


‘THE chief cry at present is for articles, 

with pictures. Naturally the articles 
must be of interest to metropolitan women, 
but you do not have to live in New York 
City to produce material of this kind. The 
women of New York, like those of Paris 
and San Francisco, are interested in jewelry 
(a friend of mine has just sold this market 
an article on “The Cult of the Earring”), 
fashions, home decoration, beauty aids, 
antiques, glass, furs, etc., etc. 

On the other hand, they are not particu- 
larly interested in articles on the care of 
gardens, methods of preserving, bee tending, 
and other occupations and interests con- 
nected with an outdoor life. But neither are 
the women of the other large cities of the 
world. If your article is of interest pri- 
marily to women living in small towns, select 
some other market. 
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I have said envugh for the professional 
writer to know the audience of the Metro- 
politan Home Journal and, consequently, 
the articles in which they will be interested. 
Since the magazine is going out for big cir- 
culation, it will not be as much a class pub- 
lication as is Vogue and Vanity Fair, but 
it will be more like them than it will re- 
semble Farmer's Wife and Gentlewoman. 
“The Story of the Evening Wrap,” show- 
ing the social and stylistic evolution of this 
garment through the ages and down to the 
present important creators and creations 
here and abroad, would be a good bet; 
“Community Group Dancing” and “Helpful 
Aids for the Rural Wife” would be a waste 
of stamps. 

A somewhat similar situation is found 
when we consider fiction. While it is too 
early to make any definite statement of 
policy, the indications are that the stories, 
while dealing with the eternal subjects of 
young love, marital happiness, etc., will be 
more sophisticated than the tales found in 
McCall’s. The F. Scott Fitzgerald type of 
love story, if it deals with New Yorkers at 
home or abroad, should be the best bet 
until the magazine has run a few issues and 
the policy is evident. 


Attention, California 
Playwrights 

The Quill’N Buskin Club 
of Los Angeles is conducting 
a One-Act Play Contest. The 
winning play receives $25. 
The contest closes January 1, 
1932. All contestants must 
be residents of California. 
Write to Charles L. Farr, 409 
Grosse Building, Los Angeles, 
for further details of the con- 
test. 
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Stories of 5,000 words and under will be 
given consideration over those which are 
longer; and articles should not run over 
3,000 words unless the material is unusually 
interesting. 

Payment for the time being is unusually 
low, being one cent a word for fiction and 
two cents a word for articles. If the maga- 
zine succeeds, this price will be raised in 
all probability. In the meantime don’t be 
fooled into thinking you can get by with 
poorly written material. I have seen on the 
editor’s desk stories by some of the best 
known writers in this country. Despite the 
proposed debt-paying holiday among na- 
tions which brought a slight market rally, 
business is bad and a sale is a sale. If you 
sell to the Metropolitan Home Journal, you 
will be in good company, and you may feel 
confident that you are not far from a sale 
to the better paying women’s magazines 
with national circulation. 

Be sure you have something good—and 
not only good but of interest to Metro- 
politan women—before you decide on this 
market. If you are sure, the address is 
Urban Publications, Nic., Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Suspended 


It is with regret that we an- 
nounce plans for the new illus- 
trated paper, Junior Trails, 
must be suspended temporar- 
ily. In view of the present 
financial depression, it has 
seemed unwise to launch a new 
piece of sales material for 
which a market must be cre- 
ated—Boarp oF CHRISTIAN 
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HE “big time” magazines are, oi 
course, those mammoth American 
printed products which sell to mil- 

lions and are read by even more millions. 
What writer does not want to sell to them? 
To those of you who have been getting re- 
jection slips for your ambitious stories, 
without knowing why, I’d like to submit 
three suggestions. My advice will not make 
your task easy, but my hope is that it will 
help you avoid some expensive mistakes. 

First, a word of caution: my advice is 
not intended for the veteran whose name 
now has publicity value on the cover and 
who can therefore sell his weaker stuff—as 
a glance at almost any issue of these maga- 
zines will testify. My advice is intended for 
the beginner. Having no prestige to sell, he 
must crash through with a good story. To 
possess some clear ideas of what constitutes 
a good story, moreover, will never hurt him 
even when he’s famous! 

I shall assume, in the second place, that 
you have a good English style. This doesn’t 
mean a “literary style” in the best sense, 
nor does it mean English merely without 
grammatical errors. It means something in 
between. It means clarity always, gram- 
matical correctness, and complete freedom 
from affectation and strain. The newspaper 
reporter, if he has been conscientious about 
his copy and has read good models, should 
have this facility. Not ornamental or elabo- 
rate, but simple, natural, crisp and correct— 
that is enough to begin on. If you haven’t 
yet such facility, you’d better drop in on 
your high-school composition teacher, tell 
her you are very sorry you neglected your 
lessons, and persuade her to help you make 
up for lost time. 

Now, what are the three suggestions that 
will help you get your name on some big- 
circulation cover before you have grand- 
children ? 


Selling to Big Time 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 
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First: Be sure you know what you're 
writing about! It would probably be an ex- 
cellent rule for a time to use only people and 
places that you have known for at least five 
years. In trying to “give the editor what 
he wants,” don’t, above all, attempt to dupli- 
cate a story seen, say, in Collier’s, which 
portrays the life of a cable company resi- 
dent on an equatorial island off the coast oi 
South America when you’ve never been more 
than a hundred miles from the muddy banks 
of the Mississippi. Stick to the Mississippi. 
or Lima, Ohio, or the suburbs of St. Louis, 
or your own kitchen and backyard out in 
California, or the echoing halls of your New 
York apartment—wherever you are now, 
stay there; even if you yourself receive a 
nice legacy and remove to Miami or the 
Riviera, keep your stories at home. The 
reason for this is simple enough. Without 
such intimate knowledge of his subject, the 
inexperienced writer cannot get into his 
work the closely observed detail demanded 
by these publications. 

There’ll be some faking to do in your big 
time stories. To manage the happy ending, 
for instance, it’s quite possible that you'll 
have to take some liberties with the logic of 
your characters, but you will be very un- 
wise to take such liberties with the back- 
grounds, the setting, the dress and physical 
appearance generally of your characters. 
The rule here is: physical realism always, 
psychological realism if possible without 
preventing the necessary happy outcome. 

I know what you’re now saying to your- 
self: “Good heavens, big time stories in the 
life I lead! Never! People read to escape 
from the dull routine of lives like mine.” 
You see no adventure or romance in your 
office, the school room, your kitchen, your 
routine travels, your home. Well, you must 
and that’s all there is about it. It’s there, 
no fear. 
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Would you see proof of what I say? 
Turn to the September issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and read “Vacation,” by 
Mary Singer. Here you have one of the 
simplest, oidest plots in the world, carried 
solely by detail like this: 

“She drove herself. Remorselessly. 
And the clock was her master, the whip 
that lashed her on. Seven o’clock and 
the baby must be lifted out of bed, bathed, 
dressed, fed. By eight o’clock he was 
out in the sun, played with, watched until 
he dozed off again for his morning nap. 
The rush back to the stove then to pre- 
pare his luncheon. Baked potato. Mashed 
and pured vegetables. Beef juice. Stewed 
fruit. Everything just so. And to the 
minute, the dot. Cereal again in the even- 
ing. More stewed fruit. Milk. And in 
between feedings and nappings, his laun- 
dry to be rushed through with.” 

And here is a bit of industrial detail from 
a June Saturday Evening Post, that happens 
to be on my desk: 

“... many’s the gob of oil-soaked 
waste, and many’s the gooey lunch-box 
slab of pie, and many’s the manly hand- 
ful of molasses-impregnated foundry 
sand, and many’s the sooty steelworks 
snowball, and many’s the five-ton, skull- 
cracker drop ball that yearned for con- 
tact with his gleaming tile.” 

In beginning writers, the impulse seems 
irresistible to write up not what they know 
but what they admire. It may be difficult to 
find stories in the life you hate, but success 
depends upon finding them there. You're 
no longer a reader, a self-indulgent dream- 
er; you’re a professional entertainer. 

If you insist on going far away to find 
something worth writing about—well, that’s 
interesting in itself and you become a char- 
acter, and you may proceed at once to write 
yourself up for the Pictorial Review. Don’t 
send it to the Post because Richard Con- 
nell has already done it for Mr. Lorimer: 
same character, same idea I’m trying to 
drive home here. He called his piece, 
“Material.” 

Self-discovery! The first and most im- 
portant achievement im any literary under- 
taking, and especially important when you 
are trying to paint the American scene for 


these intensely American magazines. How 
we shrink from facing the truth! We yearn 
to write about big business operations (be- 
cause we admire such stories) when really 
the only thing we understand in any minute, 
exhaustive sense is the daily life of a book- 
keeper or violinist or watch maker or per- 
haps factory night watchman! I know a 
woman writer who tried literally for years 
in vain to land with the big ones her stories 
of high society, politics, business. Fame ar- 
rived when she began to write about cats. 
She loved cats. One day, amused in watch- 
ing a kitten play, she set herself to write a 
sketch of its actions. A friend accidentally 
saw the sketch, and said: “Why don’t you 
seid that to your editor’ The story de- 
veloped from that sketch was this writer’s 
first good sale. 

Women who are attempting to write while 
running full-time jobs as mothers and 
housewives have a problem here. Are you, 
reading this, one of them? Well, here are 
some questions for you to think over. Have 
you, while preoccupied with the care of 
your family, found time to study the latest 
theories about child training, and note the 
activities of your youngsters in relation to 
those theories? Do you know how to find 
the character interest in gossip? Have you 
some carefully thought-out theories about 
divorce, free love, women in official public 
posts, and so on? If your answer is yes 
to any of these questions, there is hope 
for you. 

Don’t misconstrue me: I do not say that 
you must master any of the big social prob- 
lems suggested above in order to write big 
circulation stories. I say you must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the human elements in 
these problems. 

Second: Learn enough about short story 
technique to enable you to understand the 
psychology of drama and human interest. 
This advice probably sounds like much that 
you’ve received before and I may not be 
able to impress you with its importance, but 
it is extremely important, nevertheless, par- 
ticularly if you wish to reach the big time 
markets fairly soon. 

Very many writers now enjoying good 
fortune succeeded without conscious study 
of the theory and mechanics of drama, but 
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they have learned, you may be sure, usually 
by the trial and error method. Like Ben 
Ames Williams, whose name is synonymous 
with big time stories, they write one hun- 
dred bad stories, before they write one good 
enough to sell. They learn, of course, and 
that is one way to do it. That there is a 
more systematic and quicker way no writer, 
not even Mr. Williams, would deny, I’m 
certain. 

If you insist, with countless amateur 
artists, that it is ridiculous to try to under- 
stand the mechanics of human interest, 
suspense, sentiment, you only defeat your 
own aims. It isn’t impossible, and the search 
isn’t ridiculous. For example, did you ever 
try reading an undramatic episode to a 
friend, noting the response, and then, after 
rewriting the same bit, this time dramatic- 
ally, try it again and note the different re- 
sponse? If you haven’t you have totally 
missed all the profit and pleasure of pur- 
suing the intellectual side of your art. Per- 
haps I should add, are you sure that you 
know when an episode is dramatic, when it 
has human interest? If not... 


Lack of drama isn’t the only reason for 
rejections. Do you know one reason why 
thousands and thousands of stories sent to 
the big book offices are read—one page, 
two pages, half way through—and then 
wrapped up again and returned? Because 
they don’t stick to the subject! The writers 
aren’t aware of this and many of them 
wouldn’t believe it if you told them, for the 
simple reason that they don’t know that the 
main unifying element in a story is not a 
character or situation or theme, but an 
effect. Identifying and holding to effects is 
a technical task and it can be learned thor- 
oughly in a few weeks or months. Pick up 
any of these magazines, read the first four 
paragraphs of any story, and then analyze 
all the succeeding pages. The plot may be 
trite, the handling uninspired, but paragraph 
by paragraph, you will find the story hold- 
ing to the situation and the mood established 
by that first 300 words. You, if inexperi- 
enced, may feel that there is no special sig- 
nificance for you in this fact. “Of course, 
he sticks to his subject,” you say, “anyone 
would.” Try it and see! Thousands and 
thousands don’t. 


Third: Give your editor the effects he 
is after. Don’t let him dictate your subject 
matter but let him have his way as to end- 
ings and effects. What is the difference be- 
tween subject matter and effect? A young 
woman falls in love for the first time in 
her life with one young man, after becom- 
ing engaged to another—that situation is 
subject matter. If the fiancé holds her to 
her bargain and the man she really loves 
commits suicide, you are plotting for the 
effect of stark tragedy. If the girl finds 
courage to marry the man she loves and 
the fiancé gets over his disappointment, you 
produce the effect of romantic comedy. 
(In making this very broad distinction, of 
course, I am disregarding the contribution 
of character portrayal, quality of incident 
and narrative style to the story effect.) 

Anybody knows that the happy solution 
of this triangle is the right one for big cir- 
culation consumption. This is close to ab- 
solute regulation for love stories for these 
magazines. As for subject matter, how- 


ever, there is no regulation; these young 
people could be placed against a hundred 
different social or economic backgrounds to 


produce the saleable effects. Hold, there- 
fore, to the right effects, and manipulate 
freely to produce them. 

Do you know what effects are most popu- 
lar, most apt to be bought by the big edi- 
tors? You suspect that the range is nar- 
row, but are you content merely to suspect? 
Why not do a little analytical reading and 
make certain? Why take a chance on your 
all-important effects, when a little careful 
study of these publications will give you the 
information you need? 

For example: What effects will Collier's 
buy? I have just run through forty-five of 
this summer’s Collier's stories. Thirty fea- 
ture the thrills of melodramatic action, and 
fifteen feature the light romantic effect. Of 
this fifteen, seven attain to pure romance, 
with no appeal other than the love interest. 
These groups overlap somewhat, to be sure, 
but nevertheless we can see that Collier’s is 
two-thirds a man’s magazine and one-third 
a woman’s. That is the first step toward a 
professional analysis of this particular mar- 
ket. Further examination will tell you 

(Concluded on page 49) 








The All Fiction Market 


By Roy De S. Horn 


HE longer I study this business of 
fiction writing, both as an editor and 
as an author, the more amazed I am 

at the naive attitude toward writing exhibited 
by so many people of apparently normal in- 
telligence otherwise. There is not an editor 
in the business today who is not familiar 
with the gentleman who has lost his job 


Nine out of ten beginners have ambitions 
to write for the big popular publications, 
like the Saturday Evening Post, the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine, Collier's Weekly, and 
other magazines of that class. There the 
rewards are the largest—and there also the 
competition is the keenest. By all means, 
try the big magazines with your stories; an 

unknown writer with 


and therefore has de- 
cided to take up fic- 
tion writing for a liv- 
ing, and also the lady 
who just wants to 
make a little contribu- 
tion toward the church 
social, so she too has 
decided to write for 
money. 

The plain truth of 
the matter is that fic- 
tion writing is one of 
the most competitive, 
highly specialized pro- 
fessions in the world, 
and that the only rea- 
son an editor is going 
to buy a story from 
anybody is because he 
believes that particu- 





OY DE S. HORN was graduated from 

U. S. Naval Academy in 1915 and 
served four years as officer in the U. S. 
Navy. 

He sold short stories, novelettes, novels 
and serials to scores of magazines, includ- 
ing Collier’s Weekly, The American Maga- 
zine, Short Stories, Adventure, Munsey’s 
Magazine, Argosy, Frontier, and numerous 
others of the all-fiction field. 

One of his stories from Collier’s Weekly 
was selected for publication in one of the 
annual O. Henry Memorial volumes. 
Another story selected for an anthology of 
“The Best War Stories.” 

For seven years he edited with Short 
Stories and West, the two fiction maga- 
zines published by Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. For the last two years he has 
been editor-in-chief of these two maga- 
zines. He also reads book manuscripts for 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. — especially 
books dealing with adventure or the sea. 


genius and the ability 
to tell a finished story 
is as welcome there 
as he is in the maga- 
zines of the all-fiction 
class. 

But if the competi- 
tion is too keen 
among these popular 
magazines, and you 
haven’t yet the deli- 
cate grasp of the situ- 
ation or the sure han- 
dling of character and 
human interest that 
is needed to compete 
with the finished writ- 
ers in those publica- 
tions, there is no need 
to be discouraged. 
There are some ten 


lar story is a better 








or fifteen of these 





one than he can get 
anywhere else. 

Hence it is merely common sense to re- 
alize that a person has just as much chance 
of becoming a bank president or a railroad 
engineer without ever having had any ex- 
perience in those professions, as he has of 
becoming a successful author without first 
putting in a good many hours learning at 
first hand the fundamentals of this writing 
business. 

A lot of this experience can be had 
through journalism courses, correspond- 
ence schools, newspaper reporting, and the 
like. Even so, just as the only way to learn 
to swim is to get in the water and try it, 
so the only way to learn to write fiction is 
to get in and try that too. 
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great popular maga- 
zines—and there are ten times that many 
magazines of the all-fiction, or “‘wood-pulp” 
class, all of them a ready market for good 
stories in their fields, and all of them offer- 
ing an eager welcome to the newest of 
writers, even. 


OR years these all-fiction magazines have 
been the apprentice workshop for aspir- 


ing writers. If you should read the back 
copies of such old all-fiction magazines as 
Short Stories, Adventure, Popular, Argosy, 
Munsey’s, and the like, you will find therein 
stories by some of the greatest writers of 
fiction. Jack London, O. Henry, Octavus 
Roy Cohen, Sax Rohmer, P. G. Wodehouse, 
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James Oliver Curwood, Joseph Conrad—all 
these have appeared in magazines of the all- 
fiction class, and indeed many of them made 
their first public appearances there. 

All of these named are masculine, it may 
be noted, but it merely happens that fifteen 
or twenty years ago, the all-fiction maga- 
zines were devoted largely to men’s stories 
for men readers. But today, with any num- 
ber of all-fiction magazines like Love Sto- 
nies, All-Story, Ranch Romances, Sweet- 
heart Stories, and the like, featuring man- 
and-woman stories with romance as a prime 
element, it will not be long until woman 
writers from these, too, will be num- 
bered among the pre-eminent in books and 
magazine fiction. For that matter a young 
lady named Vifia Delmar, who is now well 
known for her famous book “Bad Girl” as 
well as for her present success in big pub- 
lications of the popular illustrated class, a 
few years ago was a regular contributor to 
some of the all-fiction magazines. 

When I speak of the two classes of maga- 
zines, you will note that I say “all-fiction” 
magazines and “popular illustrated” maga- 
zines. By “all-fiction” magazines is meant 
magazines which include little or no adver- 
tising, and which rely for their profit upon 
sales of the magazine alone. The “popular 
illustrated” magazines include a large pro- 
portion of advertising, and rely mainly for 
their profit upon the amount of income 
realized from the sale of advertising. 

Since most of the all-fiction magazines 
are printed upon unglazed paper, they are 
sometimes called “wood-pulp” magazines, 
or simply “the pulps.” For that matter, 
since the popular illustrated magazines are 
printed on fine, glazed paper, which is slick 
to the touch, they are often referred to, 
among all-fiction editors and authors, as 
“the slick papers,” or more tersely, “the 
slicks.” 

Whatever type of writing the fiction be- 
ginner today elects for his field of endeavor, 
there are a number of magazines of the “all- 
fiction” type where he will find encourage- 
ment, if he shows promise, and any quantity 
of valuable assistance from editors who are 
interested in developing new writers. 

And after all, the difference between the 
sort of stories featured in the popular illus- 
trated magazines, and those published in the 


all-fiction magazines, is mostly a matter of 
degree and polish, rather than dramatic con- 
struction. What they all want is “the story” 
itself. The readers of the popular illus- 
trated magazines want more attention paid 
to character delineation and _ psychology, 
perhaps, and more cleverness in the dialogue 
and lines; the all-fiction magazines of the 
action and adventure type, perhaps, want 
more thrills and situations worked out in 
action rather than words. But both types of 
magazines want good, live heroes and hero- 
ines, unusual and effective dramatic situa- 
tions, and good human interest. And if you 
want to know what “human interest” is, in 
my opinion it is what makes you like the 
hero, love the heroine, shed tears over the 
dying orphan and the deserted wife, and to 
cheer, either mentally or physically, when the 
villain gets his in the last installment. 


Please don’t get any idea from the above, 
that writing for the all-fiction magazines is 
going to be easy, or that the editors there 
will be pleased with a slipshod uninspired 
piece of work. The all-fiction magazines 
want the very best stories they can get, and 
there’s been many a story published in an 
all-fiction magazine that would have been 
just as welcome in any of the big popular 
illustrated magazines. Every year there are 
published anthologies of the best American 
short stories, and invariably you will find 
therein some that saw the light in an all- 
fiction magazine. And you will find among 
those listed as “outstanding,” a great num- 
ber of stories from the “all-fiction” publica- 
tions. As a matter of fact, quite a few edi- 
tors of the biggest popular illustrated pub- 
lications habitually buy and read certain of 
the better grade all-fiction magazines in or- 
der to see what promising authors are being 
developed there. 


PART from being the greatest training 

school in the world for fiction writers, 
the all-fiction magazines in their intirety 
offer almost as great a market as the popular 
illustrated magazines, in total value of ma- 
terial purchased. There are something over 
a hundred magazines of the all-fiction type, 
and quite a few of these are weekly publica- 
tions, while numerous other ones are pub- 
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lished every other week. In the course of 
a year, all these publications use an enormous 
amount of material, and they pay rates that 
are surprisingly good by comparison with 
other times and conditions. There are lead- 
ing writers for the all-fiction magazines that 
have earned close to $50,000 annually in 
good years, and there are numbers of others 
who have earned incomes, year after year, 
of from $10,000 to $25,000. I venture to 
assert that many an author who appears 
quite regularly in the popular illustrated 
magazines would gladly exchange bank books 
with some of these headliners of the all- 
fiction field. 

Of course, in this time of depression, 
authors’ rates in the all-fiction field have 
fallen off, just as they have in every other 
line of work. Even so, the prices paid as a 
whole would have seemed stupendous to 
some of the worlds’ greatest writers of the 


years that are past. Supposes you do sell 
your first story to an all-fiction magazine 
that pays half a cent per word; if your 
story is 6,000 words long, then you will be 
paid $30.00. Jack London received $10 only 
for the first story he ever sold, so I have 
been told. If you receive a cent and a half a 
word, you will be receiving as much as O. 
Henry received for some of the greatest 
shortest stories ever written. 

No; if you are interested in writing fic- 
tion, you cannot do better than to study the 
all-fiction magazines as a market. If you 
have ability, you will receive a warm wel- 
come, and all the assistance that the editor 
can give you. Of course, he hasn’t the time 
to conduct a regular course in fiction writ- 
ing, but he will always give you criticism 
and useful hints when he thinks that by them 
you may be helped to write him the sort of 
story he wants. 
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“I was only a simple little country girl of 
sixteen when I ran away from my uncle’s 





The Happy Ending 


By LaurENCE D’ORsay 


HE Book of Common Prayer tersely 
voices the desire of men when it peti- 
tions the Almighty for “a happy issue 

out of all adversities.” The Gentle Reader, 
is not different from the rest of humanity in 
desiring that happy ending. Here and 
there, a man may hug his misery, but he is 
the exception rather than the rule. Most 
people prefer to be happy if they can, al- 
though all do not seek happiness by the same 
road. Similarly, all readers do not enjoy 
the same kind of happy and triumphant 
ending. For some, it must be made much 
more convincing and logical, much truer to 
life, than for others. 

Let us consider the happy ending and try 
to find out how we can make it ring true. 
Innumerable stories are rejected because 
their happy endings do not ring true, and 
the editor fears the reader would reproach- 
fully retort, “You’re fooling me, Mister!” 

Being experienced, the clever, ambitious 
amateur writer is very apt to get a trite, 
weak, implausible happy ending which dis- 
gusts him. After this has happened to a few 
of his earlier stories, and the unhappy end- 
ing of the rejection slip has followed, he 
says to himself what a very promising 
young author wrote to me the other day: 

“I do hate happy endings; they’re so hor- 
ribly futile and obvious.” 

So he decides that “this Pollyanna stuff” 
is weak as water, and cannot be made other- 
wise. Bright idea! Let’s get drunk on 
tragedy instead. Let’s make the story so 
frightfully strong and terrible that the edi- 
tor will get groggy when he reads it. Let’s 
intoxicate him with its gloomy power. Then, 
maybe, the brute will grab his check book 
when he emerges from the blind staggers. 
But, alas! he usually doesn’t. He is not 
fond of arraying himself against the Book 


of Common Prayer and the very human and 
almost universal desire of the millions whom 
he serves. 

In an article on the writing of the domes- 
tic comedy, published long ago in Writer’s 
Digest and subsequently incorporated in 
“Landing the Editors’ Checks,” I followed 
Aristotle by pointing out the essential in- 
feriority of comedy, however good, to great 
tragedy. Because I am trying to sell stories, 
day in and day out, I may stress too often 
the line of least resistance, the easiest way 
of breaking in. Yet, when reproached with 
being an incurable Pollyanna, I deny the 
allegation and scorn the alligator, as Sir 
Boyle Roche would have put it. Very em- 
phatically, I have put on record my honest 
conviction that nearly all of the great stories, 
the vast and spacious triumphs of brooding 
imagination and sympathy, are tragic stories. 
There are only a few shining exceptions. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son is one, and 
perhaps the most remarkable, as I shall try 
to show later by using it as a technical 
model. 

But the ambitious amateur should never 
forget an awful fact that is always in the 
professional’s mind. There is a vast gulf 
between great tragedy, the rarest triumph 
in writing, and the story which is merely 
“unhappy stuff, certain to be disliked by 
readers as a grim and gloomy presentation 
of things they would rather forget.” The 
former still makes its old resistless appeal, 
as it is doing now in the Samoan photoplay, 
“Tabu,” but how seldom do we see it! The 
latter eats up piles of rejection slips. If a 
story is truly great, it makes its own laws 
and forces the reader to yield to its appeal 
even though he may not usually like a story 
of that type. But if it is weak, as well as 
drab and sad, the editor sees no reason why 
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he should inflict it upon customers who do 
not hanker to be melancholy. 


Apart from the question of popularity, 
naturally important to a business man, the 
editorial quarrel with the unhappy ending is 
over its intrinsic weakness and improba- 
bility. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, it is a forced and unconvincing end- 
ing. This may sound strange to ambitious 
novices who think you can’t be strong unless 
you are miserable, but everybody who han- 
dles scripts daily knows it to be the truth. 
The gloomy amateur author, instead of being 
“hell bent for Heaven,” is hell bent for the 
other place; and he’ll get there somehow, 
no matter how sternly the probabilities and 
the well-known facts of life may try to bar 
his way. He insists on making a beloved 
husband blind, or breaking a mother’s heart 
by turning her little child into a leper, or 
dwelling morbidly on the dying moments 
of two lovers who have turned on the gas 
because her father says she must marry 
somebody else. Very often he wallows in 
misery in sheer defiance of common sense 
as well as the mere probabilities of the case. 

Futhermore, these unhappy yarns with 
the unhappy endings are almost always weak 
as stories because they lack the necessary 
plot value and fiction interest. All the 
author does is to state some very sad but 
obvious things, and then tell us, perhaps 
in many pages, how very sad it is—which 
we knew before he told us, not being en- 
tirely blind to the facts of life or utterly 
lacking in intelligence. We all know that 
some people do go blind and turn on the gas, 
but you can’t make an interesting story by 
simply saying so and agonizing over it. 

This may sound callous, but it isn’t meant 
that way. I am merely considering a tech- 
nical problem. And perhaps it isn’t so cal- 
lous, after all, as exploiting some people’s 
misery in an effort to make other people 
miserable and get an editor’s check. 

Primarily, the object of fiction is not to 
interpret any particular phase of life, to 
point any particular moral, or to reach any 
vague supposititious level of literary art. 
It is simply to entertain a certain class of 
readers, which may range from a compara- 
tive handful to many millions, as they wish 


to be entertained. After all, the customer 
should have some say about the merchan- 
dise he buys. Certainly, the object is not 
to show what a profound philosopher and 
noble preacher the author is. 


HE MAJOR PART of the entertainment 
is gained by being convincing—by con- 
veying to the reader’s mind a pleasing, 
satisfying, overmastering illusion of reality. 
While the initial idea of fiction is the child’s 
“Let’s pretend,” you don’t get very far 
until you make the reader forget you are 
pretending and lose sight of you altogether. 
This imperative need of plausibility is most 
acute in the ending, no matter what its par- 
ticular nature may be. “Finis coronat opus’ 
is eternally true of the short story, the 
novelette, and the novel. 

If you are not completely convincing in 
your start or your development of the body 
of the yarn, if you leave your reader a bit 
of a doubting Thomas as he reads you are 
still fighting your battle; you may yet snatch 
victory from the jaws of defeat by a smash- 
ing ending that ties everything up beauti- 


fully and proves the truth of all that went 
before. But if your ending isn’t thoroughly 
convincing, earlier triumphs are hardly like- 


ly to save the story from rejection. The 
Germans won victories on their rush to- 
wards Paris, but they weren’t sufficiently 
convincing when Joffre and his troops met 
them at the Battle of the Marne. The end 
of that episode was its decisive point, and 
so it is in a story; for every piece of fiction 
worthy of the name is built up for the sake 
of its climax and dénouement, usually syn- 
chronized in the modern dramatic short 
story. 

Because many clever writers and editors 
have thoughtfully evolved and developed its 
art form and selection of material to suit 
the taste of readers of to-day, this modern 
short story deals usually with a specific dra- 
matic crises, a particular fight, fought out 
as swiftly as possible. It does not ramble 
wearily over weeks, months, or years. The 
logical and convincing ending of such a 
story is the happy one in the vast majority 
of cases, for everybody knows that most 
people are not going blind or becoming 
lepers or turning on the gas. On the con- 
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trary, they are living lives by no means 
destitute of happiness and contentment, es- 
pecially when they are rather superior, 
brave, and able persons, such as popular 
stories deal with, and not inferior or me- 
diocre ones. 

Strangely enough, the modern amateur’s 
unhappy yarn with the forced tragic ending 
nearly always tells us about the woes of 
drab, futile, mediocre, weak and squalid, 
characters. He thinks he ought to follow 
“those noble classical models,” and yet he 
flatly contradicts the classic idea of tragedy, 
which assumed that it should concern itself 
with the tragic destiny of the great and the 
illustrious. 


WRITERS who love the gloomy strain 
and the mournful lamentations are 


curiously lacking in logic. The author who 
‘hates the happy ending could hardly have 
applied a more inappropriate phrase than 
“horribly futile” to them. Of course happi- 
ness, like every other thing in life, seems 
futile if one allows oneself to be domin- 
ated by the thought that the grave ends all. 


But if one takes such a melancholy line of 
reasoning, there is nothing really tragic in 
life except that one fact of human mortality. 
If happiness is horribly futile and obvious, 
so is misery. We are merely marking time 
or running around in circles while we await 
death. It signifies little which foot we hap- 
pen to stand on, for we aren’t going any- 
where in particular. It doesn’t really matter 
if one is blind, leprous, poor, or suicidal ; 
for we shall all die pretty soon anyhow, 
“and in the grave be equal made.” 

But if ‘there is anything in life at all, 
happiness is certainly not futile, however 
temporary it may be. The Fathers of the 
Republic, following the sane idea of many 
other philosophers, said that its pursuit was 
the object of our existence. Being sensi- 
ble men, they didn’t try to argue that 
ephemeral joys aren’t joyous. Rightly un- 
derstood, “Carpe diem” is the only phil- 
osophy worthy of an intelligent mind. 

Because this common sense viewpoint is 
commonly taken, either through deliberate 
reasoning, natural inclination, or even by 
rationalization by some successful profes- 
sional writers, the happy ending is apt to 


be far more convincing than the unhappy 
one. 

Writers may love the sad and hopeless 
finish, but editors and readers do not. They 
know that lovers usually find a happy issue 
out of all their adversities, marrying instead 
of committing suicide. It is easier and more 
plausible to wed your hero and heroine than 
to make them die in each other’s arms. You 
have to do a darned good job, a great job, 
in order to make the suicide convincing. 

Admitting that the happy ending is the 
more convincing one in the immense major- 
ity of stories, we must not blind ourselves 
to its problems and its periis. It isn’t good 
enough to say merely, “They lived happy 
ever after ;” you must make the reader feel 
that they did; you must give them adversi- 
ties to surmount, or you won’t have a story, 
and you must make it seem reasonable and 
even inevitable that they do surmount them 
finally, although it looked as if they wouldn't. 
Don’t forget that last point,for it is the 
secret of a good story. 

Too many inexperienced writers get their 
happy endings through being frightfully 
weak and wishy-washy all through their 
stories. As the whole thing drifts along 
placidly and tepidly, the happy ending is in 
sight from the start, and so there is prac- 
tically no story. There are no genuine ad- 
versities to create suspense. The tri- 
umphant issue is never in doubt. 

The forced happy ending, so often seen 
in many rejected stories is seldom seen in 
published ones. In this kind of yarn, the 
author has created the necessary adversities 
and obstacles, but hasn’t gone to the pains 
to make the happy issue plausible under the 
circumstances. He has been satisfied to 
simply state that the hero and heroine did 
surmount their troubles, believe it or not. 

Shun the tepid. The very term “happy 
ending” suggests that there has been trouble 
right along, and that it might not have ended 
happily. First and foremost, the writer of 
fiction must be an industrious trouble-maker. 
The genuine story is a narrative of terrific 
happenings and doings, painted in “hues of 
earthquake and eclipse.” It is not a mere 
record of the commonplace and the usual, 
however well done. The things are terrific 
to the particular characters because of their 
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natures, their desires, and their environment. 
If the writer does his job properly, those 
things are also made terrific to the reader— 
or interesting, if you prefer—through the 
force of imaginative sympathy. That is a 
rebundant phrase, by the way, for sympathy 
and kindness are only forms and expres- 
sions of imagination, greatest of human 
qualities. 

So don’t be afraid to put your hero and 
heroine terribly up against it. Make the 
poor, dear creatures suffer and struggle and 
see no way out of the gloomy wood. And 
don’t let the reader see one, either. You 
are the only boy who knows the road. You 
take them by the hand and iead them out 
to the open sky and the happy valley. And 
we know they do get there. Why? Be- 
cause, like the gypsy who scatters signs and 
tokens along a trackless way so that his fel- 
lows may follow, you have dropped deft 
hints and clever bits of “planting” all 
through your story. We remember them 
later on, although we didn’t catch their full 
significance at the time. 


They tie up with the happy ending, show- 
ing us clearly that the hero and heroine were 
really getting out of that gloomy wood when 
they seemed to be hopelessly lost and wan- 


dering around in circles. You cannot do 
a convincing job unless you plant the happy 
issue along with the adversities. You must 
show your reader that you knew the road. 
This means, primarily, that you knew your 
characters ; for a story is about certain peo- 
ple, and its ending must be plausible in rela- 
tion to the particular persons whom it con- 
cerns. 
HE story of the Prodigal Son and the 
Good Father is commonly regarded as 
the greatest of Jesus Christ’s parables. It 
is certainly the best from the fiction view- 
point, although several are admirable tabloid 
short stories. It is a story of terrific hap- 
penings and doings. They shake the lives 
and natures of the characters to their roots 
as an earthquake shakes a building. There 
is intense fiction interest because any reader 
can see how tremendous the adversities and 
the issue must be to the leading characters. 
It was not easy for the author to give 
this most appealing of stories a happy and 
convincing ending, especially in such brief 
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space. His hearers knew that such stories 
are not apt to end happily in real life. The 
prodigal son does not return, or returns too 
late.. Even when he says in time, “I will 
arise and go to my father,” he often finds 
his father unforgiving. In fact, the story 
contradicts the accepted canon of cosmic 
justice, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Plainly, therefore, its 
telling was terribly handicapped from the 
standpoint of plausibility. Jesus Christ 
doubtless chose it because he wished to drive 
home the truth that mercy and love are in- 
finitely greater than justice and retribution. 

Why is the happy ending of this parable 
so marvellously convincing ? 

In the first place, it is planted. The good 
father shows his generosity and indulgent 
love at the start, for he gives the boy a 
fortune to do with as he will. Who can 
doubt that such a father would miss his 
boy sadly and rejoice at his return? As 
generosity is plainly the old man’s ruling 
instinct, one cannot suppose that he would 
forgive by halves, making his son a hired 
servant for a brief period of probation and 
discipline. Yet the boy’s intended plea, 
“Make me, as one of thy hired servants,” is 
perfectly reasonable and plausible. He 
knows how bad he has been. Nobody 
knows it better. When adversity brings him 
to his senses, he can’t help seeing that what 
he means to ask is more than he deserves. 
Many a prodigal son would be afraid to 
face his father under such circumstances, 
especially in that stern age and in a nation 
where the patria potestas were so strong; 
or he would be ashamed. This son was not 
too afraid or too ashamed to rise and go. 
That is convincing. 

Why? 

Because he knew the noble generosity 
and exceeding great love of his father, 
shown towards him so many times since his 
birth. 

Thus the happy ending of the parable 
appears inevitable by reason of the good 
planting and the nature of the characters. 
The son and the father act and react ex- 
actly as such a son and such a father would. 
And, mind you, Jesus Christ didn’t make 
the father impossibly noble and inhumanly 

(Concluded on page 60) 





So I Won 


By Erma Enriicu LEvINGER 


Winner of the Tribune-Stratford $2,000 novel contest; author of “The Tenth Man,” “The 
Burden” (play; movie), “Child of the Frontier,’ “The Cow With Wings,” etc., etc. 


HE other morning my telephone rang 

g% and I recognized the voice of a young 

friend of mine with an itch for writ- 

ing. “I wanted to congratulate you,” he ex- 

plained, “about winning that novel contest. 
How long did it take you to write it?” 
“Bout six weeks for the first draft.” 

“Gee,” he commented, a little enviously, 

I thought, “two thousand dollars is a lot of 


for my background and my inspiration. But 
what about characters and plot? I was for- 
tunate enough to know intimately a hero in 
real life whom any author in search of a 
character would welcome with open arms. 
He was a self-made millionaire who had 
literally pushed himself upward from the 
gutter to a place of honor and authority in 
the community. Fortunately for my pur- 


money for just six 
weeks’ work.” 

Now readers of 
Writer’s DiceEst will 
know that no author can 
measure in terms of time 
just how much effort and 
energy go into any piece 
of work, whether it is the 
Great American Drama, 
still waiting for a 
premiere on Broadway 
or a full length novel. 

Entered into a nation- 
al competition fostered 











ME=: ELMA ERLICH LEVINGER 

lives in a college town that 
harbors one of our largest major Uni- 
versities. There she is regarded not 
only by those students with whom 
she comes into contact, but also by 
students who have long since gradu- 
ated as one of the most vital forces 
in their scholastic lives. 

For a liberal, she possesses a 
charming amount of faith. Unlike 
the razzle dazzle professors of English 
whose stock in trade consists largely 
of a self-conscious cynicism and an 
array of epigrams, she is succeeding 
in developing many a literary mind. 
To women such as Mrs. Levinger, 
scattered here and there over a half 
hundred college campuses, young 
writers owe many a bow. To insin- 
cere, Oscar-Wilde-quoting English 
“profs,” many a writer owes his rude 
intellectual awakening and his re- 





poses, years of health 
and ease had not robbed 
him of his native vul- 
garity. I studied him 
carefully; made notes; 
discovered interesting 
episodes in his sordid 
boyhood. 

Again, fortunately for 
my purpose, he was the 
head of a veritable tribe 
of relatives, next of kin, 
and mere hangers-on. 
My story gradually 
grew into a family 


by the American Jewish 





sultant intellectual hangover. 


novel. I did not ‘have 











to bother over -much 





Tribune of New York 
City and the Stratford 
Publishing Company of Boston, my prize- 
winning novel will run serially in the former, 
while Stratford brought it out this autumn. 

How and why did I come to write the 
prize-winning “Grapes of Canaan”? For 
the past twenty years or so I have been 
writing short stories and plays, most of 
them based on some phase of Jewish life, 
either historical or modern. Despite the fact 
that these stories and plays have been col- 
lected into a number of volumes—my twen- 
ty-third book has been accepted but not pub- 
lished—my husband insisted that I should 
really get down to work and write a novel! 

As I had an excellent chance to study 
Jewish life in a small eastern community I 
turned to that phase of the American scene 


about a plot at first 
when I saw right before my eyes a dozen 
life stories ready to be taken down; the un- 
happy wife, the repressed daughter, the bril- 
liant professional man mated to a woman 
who daily shamed and irritated him. I care- 
fully made an actual family tree for my 
hero; then, for plot purposes—and to avoid 
a libel suit!—I shifted facts and individuals 
to suit myself. My hero’s niece, the un- 
happy young matron, became in my story 
his favorite daughter; the professional man, 
who was not a relative, developed not only 
into a cousin but a philosopher, my chorus, 
who was the mouthpiece of my ideas 
throughout the book. 
I still needed a foil for my middle-aged 
hero. He grew before my eyes as a young 
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rebel, restless, brilliant, vibrant. It was not 
until some months later that I realized that 
he was also taken from life and resembled 
in many ways an erratic, lovable lad I had 
known years before. I gave a new twist to 
the familiar struggle-between-the-genera- 
tions theme by making him my hero’s 
nephew, not his son. For the son, who be- 
comes the center of the tragic sub-piot, I 
chose a youth I could draw from my ac- 
quaintances, a boy who also threw his life 
away, but died undramatically in his bed, 
and not in France during the World War, 
as seemed more expedient for my purposes. 

I was in no hurry to begin the actual 
writing. Years before I had accepted George 
P. Baker’s dictum for playwrights, which 
all novelists might do well to ponder: 
“Learn to know your characters and they 
will act out their own stories for you to 
write down.” But I continually took notes 
—and lived with my characters. Then one 
evening—I was attending church, by the 
way—my hero and his rebellious nephew in- 
sisted upon acting the climax of my novel 
before me. They began to speak, and when 
characters begin to speak, I have always 
found it is a good time to begin writing. 

Several orders for full length books came 
in just then and I was obliged to leave the 
notes for “Grapes of Canaan” untouched. I 
realize that the title, which came to me when 
the novel was only half worked out in my 
brain, is not a happy one, for it suggests a 
Biblical story. But it expresses, as nothing 
else could, the theme of my story. Taken 
from Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,’ it 
pictures the journey of the spies whom Moses 
sent out from the Wilderness to apprise the 
Promised Land. They returned bearing 
luscious fruit; but, as the poet comments: 

“°’Tis not the Grapes of Canaan that repay, 

But the high hopes that held them on their 

way. 

These two lines raised my plot, I felt, 
from the commonplace tale of the rise of a 
Babbitt to a story with philosophical import. 
At the end, I decided, even before I began 
work on the first chapter, my commonplace 
little hero must realize the futility of his 
struggle for power; but he must know also 
that although his wealth has not brought 
him the happiness he sought, his life has 


not been wasted, for he has enjoyed the 
struggle, for the sake of the struggle itself 
and not for the material rewards, which his 
Grapes of Canaan have brought him. 


N an earlier article for WriTER’s DicEst, 
I have written that I thoroughly believe 
in prize contests, if for no other reason than 
that they make lazy writers sit down at their 
machines and get out their manuscripts by 
a given date. When I read that Woman’s 
Home Companion was offering a very nice 
prize for a modern novel, I tore off in six 
weeks the first draft of my “Grapes of 
Canaan.” I thought at the time that it 
would not appeal to the Companion’s read- 
ers; but I did want to get at least a first 
draft out of my system. Like most writers 
I had been too optimistic about my time 
scheme; I actually wrote the last chapter 
while the family put their bags in the old 
Dodge for a trip to California, and several 
obliging friends numbered the pages for me. 
(I have always found it a good plan not 
to number my pages until the whole work 
is completed ; it saves confusion if the almost 
inevitable insertions are made.) 

My novel was not a winner; it weuldn’t 
have been, even if that excellent tale, “The 
Father,” hadn’t won the prize. When it came 
back to me, I submitted it to three types of 
readers; an English college professor, a col- 
lege graduate, and a clever young man with- 
out much education but a good reader. As 
the novel dealt with Jewish life I was anxi- 
ous to have a non-Jew read it to make sure 
that what would be perfectly clear to Jewish 
readers would also be just as clear to any- 
one else. 

With the exception of a few minor critic- 
isms, it is interesting to note that all my 
readers agreed upon one point. I had prided 
myself upon my rather original introduc- 
tion ; in the first chapter, a newspaper woman 
calls upon my middle-aged hero for an inter- 
view and he reminisces upon his early days. 
Unfortunately, he talked too much and my 
critics were all frankly bored. By switch- 
ing a few dates I was able to cut that in- 
troduction in half. Then I began to doctor 
the pesky magnum opus as a farmer’s wife 
nurses a runt pig which may or may not 
win a blue ribbon at a stock show. 





So I Won 


I built up my hero and cut down certain 
incidents which were good enough in them- 
selves but which, in Barrie’s words, “kept 
the story from marching.” (One of these 
incidents, by the way, will make an excel- 
lent short story.) The dialogue, usually my 
strong point, I cold-creamed and rouged and 
powdered as carefully as the face of an al- 
ready pretty girl out on a date with her 
best boy friend. 


UT the real fun began when an experi- 

enced publisher criticized the ending. He 
had no definite suggestions to make, but he 
convinced me that instead of rising to a 
climax, I had allowed my story to trail away 
to the strains of soft music. As I said 
above, I had planned that last chapter be- 
fore actually beginning the novel. I felt 
that it was frozen in my mind and couldn’t 
be altered. And yet—I began to study 
harder than ever the two characters who 
dominate the final act of my narrative— 
little Abraham Kupper, millionaire, and his 
rebel nephew, Sam. 

I found that in the words of the play- 
wright I hadn’t “pulled out the scene 
enough.” And it was a darn good scene: 
the man who had built four factories out 
of a shoestring (he had started his busi- 
ness career as a peddlar of shoestrings and 
thread) realizes on the death of his only 
son that there is no one to whom he can 
leave his fortune. He had hoped that the 
brilliant but erratic Sam might some day 
take his place; but Sam is cursed by the 
curse of the wandering foot and doesn’t 
want to settle down to a prosaic business 
career. 

But in the original narrative Abe Kupper 
was still a strong, vigorous man. His retire- 
ment from business, his loss of power were 
not imminent enough. With three deaths al- 
ready in the family I didn’t want to risk 
anything as melodramatic as death or even 
a severe illness for him. So I saved his 
life! But I had a poor relative come to 
him and beg him for the sake of the com- 
mission to take out more life insurance. Of 
course, Abe is turned down by the medical 
examiner; he learns that in spite of his 
seemingly excellent health he “may go off 


any day,” just as his father died from heart 
failure. This makes the situation more poig- 
nant and the little vulgarian faces for the 
first time a foe that his iron will cannot 
conquer and rises to new heights. 

He realizes in a new scene I wrote for 
him that his work has not been wasted. Left 
alone in his palatial office he turns to the 
picture of his mother, the founder of the 
dynasty, the intrepid woman who had sup- 
ported her starving children, whose daunt- 
less spirit has lived in him, and which he 
feels can never die. 

“And then, for the first time in his prosaic 
life, little Abraham Kupper did a dramatic 
thing. Remembering the days of the war, 
the crowds along the streets, saluting as the 
flag went by, he drew his stumpy figure to 
its full height, and, standing before the 
founder of the Kupper dynasty, saluted her 
as one soldier to another.” 

This ending, rounding off the book, by ty- 
ing it up with the beginning, I modestly be- 
lieve, made “The Grapes of Canaan” a good 
novel. It unanimously won the prize, a 
rather unusual feat for a first novel, and 
should pave the way for a second. In fact, 
I’ve grown to like Abe Kupper so well in 
these last five or six years in which we’ve 
been getting acquainted, that I expect to use 
him as a minor character in a sequel. A 
sequel, which I plan to lay in mythical Nor- 
tonville, the scene of many of my stories. 

Now just a word more to entrants into 
prize contests. During the year the verdict 
on “Grapes of Canaan” was pending I did 
not sit at my window and wait for the mail- 
man to bring me my prize money. In that 
time I wrote one juvenile volume and re- 
vised another, both of which will appear 
next autumn; to say nothing of sundry ar- 
ticles and short stories. 

For even though, as my young friend 
naively put it, “two thousand dollars is a 
lot of money for six weeks’ work,” it is a 
good thing not to count too heavily on un- 
hatched chickens. Your true writer—and, 
after all, a writer is a man who writes—in- 
stead of spending his time before the in- 
cubator, is much better off if he does his 
“page (or more!) a day”—and every day— 
and produces more eggs for the market. 





A Nose for News 


If you have an astute writer's mind and are able to appreciate a “story 
lead” when you see one, there is every good reason why you can 
duplicate this modest list of consistent acceptances. 


By ArtHur G. KEENEY 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Whriter’s DIcEst can not 
urge too strongly that its subscribers study this 
article. Train yourself to develop a nose for news 
and you will never lack inspiration for short ar- 
ticles that sell from $10 up. 

VERY successful reporter must have 

what is known in newspaper parlance as 
a “nose for news.”’- In other words, he must 
know a story when he encounters it. This 
nose for news can be developed. Intimate 
association with those who possess it tends to 
develop it. Constant alertness perfects it. 
Eventually a reporter may possess such a 
nose for news that he overlooks nothing po- 
sessing the germ of a story. 

Those free-lance writers whose typewrit- 
ers must pay the rent, the groceries, the 
family’s wardrobe and such luxuries as time 
and circumstance may permit, must develop 
that ability to recognize salable material 
wherever and in whatever guise it may be. 
The writer who hasn’t acquired this ability 
to see “a good story” from afar will exper- 


ience periods when he seems to be absolutely 


minus inspiration. He will be forced to sit 
and fold his hands because he has no ma- 
terial worth moulding into form. He will be 
compelled to waste time that ought to be 
producing checks. 

Good material bobs up at the most unex- 
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pected times and in the most unpromising 
places. 

That is why a writer must develop a nose _ 
for news. If he doesn’t train himself to 
recognize a story in disguise, it will bob up, 
linger but a moment and then disappear— 
never to return. 

Let’s see what a well-developed nose can 
mean to a man whose typewriter is his bul- 
wark against the wolf at the door. 

A brush salesman called recently and tried 
to induce the other half of my firm to pur- 
chase some of his wares. I was engaged in 
the distasteful task of shaving and did not 
hear all of the conversation, but I was im- 
pressed with the salesman’s graceful manner 
of leaving after having failed to make a sale. 
“Thank you for a very pleasant call. I hope 
you will remember our products when you 
need brushes again,” was his way of retreat- 
ing in good order from the battlefield upon 
which he had been defeated. This set me to 
thinking about the stress which is laid upon 
a salesman’s method of “approach.” Why, I 
asked, isn’t it just as important to leave your 
customer with a favorable impression of 
you and your merchandise? 

Within an hour I was mailing an article— 
“How Do You Leave ’"Em?”—to Oppor- 
tunity, Chicago. Ten days later I received 
a check for $8. 

My wife later remarked that this salesman 
was a cripple. His handicap evidently had 
failed to embitter him. He had a pleasant 
voice and had learned how to approach as 
well as leave his prospects. Perhaps, realiz- 
ing his physical handicap, he had deliberately 
acquired these other assets to offset his lia- 
bility, I mused. Many men, despite physical 
shortcomings, have been remarkably success- 
ful in life. Wouldn’t it be possible for a 
man so handicapped to develop so many men- 
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tal assets that his physical liabilities would 
be more than counteracted? 

Later in the day I sent The Specialty 
Salesman, South Whitley, Indiana, au article 
—“Handicaps May Be Assets”—and within 
two weeks received a check for $11, with an 
invitation to contribute other articles of in- 
terest to salesmen. A nose for news con- 
verted a brief visit from a salesman into two 
checks totaling $19. Nineteen dollars 
doesn’t constitute wealth, but those checks 
were grown upon ground which, to an un- 
trained nose, was barren. 

Employee turnover is expensive to the 
modern business organization. When a store 
must train a new employee the efficiency of 
the organization is impaired. The longer an 
employee remains, the greater his efficiency 
is likely to become. Many employers devote 
a great deal of thought to this problem of 
preventing turnover in their personnel. I 
heard two business men discussing this in 
the smoker between Washington and Atlanta 
recently; what one of them said about his 
methods of keeping valued employees from 
leaving his organization made such an im- 
pression upon me that I welded his state- 
ments into an article. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post bought this for use in its Getting 
On In the World department. That check 
paid for the vacation I had just spent at At- 
lantic City. 

Stooping over to light a cigar in a drug 
store in Asheville, N. C., recently, I noted 
a tiny box on the counter. It was marked 
“Suggestion Box.” The salesman told me 
that this box had been in use for a long 
time—customers dropped into it criticisms 
of the store’s service. The idea back of this 
box was that many people dislike to voice 
criticism which might be invaluable to the 
store. Hundreds of useful suggestions have 
been dropped into this box. Customers know 
what they want in drug store service. The 
druggist providing it is successful. This box 
is a very valuable part of this store’s equip- 
ment. I have written and sold seven articles 
describing ways in which this little box has 
helped this drug store improve its service and 
increase its profits. 

A convict serving a sentence for violating 
the prohibition law recently attracted con- 
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siderable attention locally by volunteering to 
give blood for a small boy who had been 
seriously wounded by a burglar. His offer 
was accepted and a movement was launched 
immediately to secure a parole for the con- 
vict. The Brooklyn Eagle liked this story 
well enough to pay me $11.50 for it. Four 
other newspapers paid me sums ranging 
from $7 to $9.50 for the same story, pre- 
pared as a Sunday feature. Writing the 
story required little more than an hour. 

A local laundry in advertising its service 
used two photograps to illustrate its superior- 
ity over the negro washerwoman. One 
photograph showed a dirty backyard with 
freshly washed clothes hanging from ropes 
stretched across the yard. Dogs, chickens 
and children were running about, brushing 
against the clothes. The other photograph 
showed the interior of a modern laundry 
with its santiary methods of drying clothes. 


A brief explanation of this laundry’s graphic 
way of impressing upon the public the su- 
periority of the laundry over the washer- 
woman sold promptly to the National Laun- 
dry Journal, New York City. The adver- 
tisement served as an illustration for the ar- 
ticle. 

A shoe salesman remarked to me recently 
that he had just sold a pair of shoes to a 
woman who had never before bought any 
merchandise from the store by which he is 
employed. He told me how he had convinced 
her that his store was able to give her better 
service than its rivals could offer. Footwear, 
in Canada, bought this information when it 
was moulded into an article of about 1200 
words. 

An advertising man told me that a local 
shoe merchant had advertised in one news- 
paper every day for twenty-two years. The 

(Continued on page 58) 





How to Sell Songs 


By RicHarp Drake SAUNDERS 


Music Editor, Hollywood News (Daily); Music Editor, Hollywood Filmograph (Weekly) ; Associate 
Editor, Things Worth Knowing in Music and Art (Bi-Monthly) ; Composer and Concert Pianist. 


VERY mail brings a fresh batch of 
manuscripts to the Publisher’s desk. 
I use the term “Publisher” for con- 
venience, although it may apply to the head 
of the firm, if he is a musician, or to his 
editor-in-chief. I shall also use the term 
“song” thruout, though its musical applica- 
tion may fit other forms of composition. 
The Publisher first eliminates the works 
obviously unsuited to his requirements, and 
these are returned at once. Some Publish- 
ers are interested in lyrics, many accept only 
complete songs. Where lyrics are accept- 
able, they are generally passed upon by a 
special editor. Illegible and badly written 
manuscripts rarely receive more than a 
glance; time is too valuable to waste on de- 
ciphering them, and a badly written manu- 
script is seldom of value in any case. 
When the musical (and lyrical) value of 
a work has been determined, the Publisher 
must next make his most important de- 


cision: Will this work be a good investment 
for the firm’s money? On this point hinges 
the whole question of publication. The 
printing cost is not by any means the whole 
sum involved, although that must be con- 
sidered first. There is advertising, which 
must be attuned to the expected results from 
the work. There are “pushing” and “plug- 
ging” by salesmen and performers, the ne- 
cessity of bringing it to public attention. 
There is the costly matter of orchestrations, 
if necessary, which must be distributed free 
to radio stations and performers in the hope 
that constant reiteration may bring public 
demand. If a song can be placed in a motion 
picture, it has at least a first class oppor- 
tunity to be heard; whether it becomes a 
“hit” or not depends upon its merit, but 
it has its chance to prove it. And while the 
furor for theme songs has passed, there 
will always be a normal and healthy use of 
songs in pictures. 
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A popular song is necessarily a greater 
expense to the Publisher than a standard 
work. ‘The former must be dressed in 
gaudy and attractive guise, whereas the 
latter may appear in sedate and inexpensive 
color. A popular tune is a butterfly that 
flutters a few months and dies; a standard 
work may be a slow seller, but often proves 
the better investment over a term of years. 
The point to be determined by the Publisher 
is not what the eventual profits may be, 
for that is purely speculation, but how soon 
his necessary expenditure will be regained 
so that that amount will be available to 
publish another work. 

In submitting to a Publisher, the composer 
should first ascertain what kind of music 
that Publisher prefers. Select certain works 
from the Publisher’s catalog which approx- 
imate in type the song to be submitted, and 
study them to see the kind of material that 
Publisher has already accepted. Many firms 
specialize in the type of material they bring 
out, and to send them anything else is a 
waste of time and postage. Again, certain 
Publishers have distinct preferences in 
styles of musical and lyrical thought. A 
Publisher is only human, and he will natur- 
ally look kindly on the type of music that 
personally appeals to him; the best way to 
tell what that type may be is to study what 
he has already published. 

Submit one or two works at a time, not 
a large group. One song will be examined 
as it comes to hand, but a batch of them 
will probably be laid aside pending a leisure 
hour which may be long in coming. Return 
postage is expected with all submissions, 
and if sent registered it must be returned 
registered. 

It is quite immaterial to the publisher 
whether a work submitted is copyrighted 
or not; in any case it would have to be 
copyrighted again on publication. The com- 
poser is wise to protect his work against 
accidental loss in transit, where a tune might 
be pirated by the finder. But there is very 
little conscious plagiarism, none at all in 
the case of standard music publishers. In 
the popular field, a good song may be ex- 
amined by many besides the Publisher or 
Editor before final acceptance or refusal, 
and a catchy tune sometimes sticks in the 


memory and may be unconsciously repeated 
in part. 

But although plagiarism is rare on the 
part of professional musicians, it is very 
frequent with amateurs, and fully half of 
the amateur songs submitted to the Publish- 
er are “steals” from some professional, 
published work. So much so that whenever 
a composer shows a disinclination to trust 
the Publisher with his work, the Publisher 
on his part immediately suspects a guilty 
conscience, and usually returns the work un- 
read, or scans it with extra care to see what 
it has been pirated from, before his inevit- 
able refusal. 

A letter accompanying submitted work 
should be short and to the point. That a 
work has never been offered to a publisher 
before, or is highly commended by the 
writer’s friends, mean nothing to the Pub- 
lisher; his own reaction to it is all that 
counts with him. He is quiet accustomed 
to making up his own mind, and any at- 
tempt to tell him what to do, or dictate 
terms generally means instant refusal. A 
Publisher has no trouble in finding good 
music to publish. His problem on the con- 
trary is to choose what is best, and he often 
deeply regrets that his financial circum- 
stances force him to refuse so much that is 
intrinsically good. 


SONG IS ofttimes made into a success 

by a good professional arrangement; 
indeed, in popular music it is almost always 
the arranger’s skill that makes the “hit.” 
Many songs of “hit” caliber have been 
buried by unskillful arrangements, and 
many of the popular successes have been 
made so by some uncredited but technically 
clever arranger. Especially with popular 
music, the amateur composer, unless con- 
fident of his technical ability, is well ad- 
vised to check over his work with a good 
arranger, who can at least bring out its best 
values to meet the critical eye of the pros- 
pective publisher. 

The first quality of a song must be good 
taste, according to its medium of ex- 
pression. Good taste in an art-song would 
not necessarily be so in a popular song, or 
vice versa. But the song, whatever it may 
be, must represent the composer’s sincere 
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and honest effort. When a composer of 
serious music tells me he is “going to write 
down to popular taste,” I know at once 
that he will only achieve an atrocious hodge- 
podge. No one can look downward and 
create anything worth while; you must look 
upwards, from wherever you stand. 

Next must be complete unity of lyric and 
music. If the normal inflection of the 
words rises, the melody must rise accord- 
ingly ; where the inflection falls, the melody 
must do so likewise. And the stronger ac- 
cents of the words and melody must coin- 
cide also. It is better to develop one simple 
idea clearly and logically than to try to 
cover too much ground with one lyric. A 
lyric, too, must be direct in expression; the 
average singer is seldom clear of diction 
and phrase, and many words are unheard 
which the auditors must supply by context. 
If the phraseology is involved the meaning 
of the song is often lost. 

Lyricists should avoid names of persons 
and places, local allusions and state songs. 
A song about a celebrity is a poor publish- 
ing risk; fame today is too ephemereal. 
Rhythm is more important than rhyme, and 
rhymes used should not be hackneyed. A 
good idea had better be expressed in rhyth- 
mic blank verse than twisted to fit a rhym- 
ing word. Above all, the lyricist should aim 
at freshsness of metaphor and simile. 

The best advice for writing a song is to 
tell what you have to say in the simplest and 
most direct manner, both musically and 
lyrically. Be honest with yourself in your 
criticism, and when the song is finished ask 
yourself honestly whether you would buy 
it, if it had been written by a stranger and 
you saw in on the music counter. That is 
the question the Publisher must answer: 
“Will this song sell?” 


F YOU can get an honest criticism on it 
you will be very fortunate. Your friends 
are not to be trusted for they are naturally 
biased in your favor even if they tell you 
otherwise, and even a stranger will not wish 
to hurt your feelings. A publisher seldom 
criticises work returned; if he does, you 
may take it that the work is basically good, 
or he would not bother to point out the 
errors. But with a song you can do what 
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you cannot do with a story, you can play 
it for your friends pretending that it is not 
yours, but one you have heard, and you 
may often secure invaluable criticism in this 
way. 

Next choose your publisher, selecting one 
who is interested in that type of song, and 
send it off. Do not waste time writing the 
publisher to ask if he is interested ; the only 
way he can judge your work is by seeing 
it. If you write a letter, it can either ac- 
company the song, or be sent separately, 
but be sure your full name and address is 
on the song. If you send a lyric written on 
more than one page, have your name on 
each page. And keep an exact copy of your 
work at all times in your own possession. 
Publishers use every reasonable care to 
guard against loss, and the percentage of 
loss by mail is extremely small ; but despite 
every precaution some loss must occur oc- 
casionally, and it is better to be on the safe 
side. 

If you have any means of exploiting your 
song locally, it is wise to mention what you 
can do for it when published, A song which 


has a good sale ready and waiting for it 
is an excellent publishing risk, and the pub- 
lisher naturally looks on it with favor. 
Song manuscripts should be sent flat in 
a large envelope, or if rolled be sure they 
are rolled lengthwise, beginning the roll 
from the left hand margin as a music dealer 


invariably does. Manuscript should never 
be creased from left to right, as it never 
afterwards stays on the piano properly. Al- 
ways use regular ruled manuscript paner, of 
which many good brands are available, in 
the standard 914x121 size. The old-fash- 
ioned larger size will probably come back 
rolled or folded, as most publishers only 
keep envelopes to fit their standard size 
stock. If the manuscript becomes worn or 
tattered, it is well to make a new copy. There 
are no objections to a pencil manuscript, 
provided it is clean and legible, and a clear- 
ly written pencil copy is better than a badly 
written ink one. 


EVERY Publisher has a competent ar- 

““ ranging staff whose duty it is to put 

accepted material into the best possible and 

most salable shape. But they cannot be 
(Continued on page 46) 





SONGS wei PUBLISHED 


At Our Own Expense on Royalty Basis 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR NEW WRITERS 


Do Not Send Manuscripts 
DO YOU WRITE WORDS OR MUSIC? 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS GUILD 


Dept. “5,” 46th & Broadway, Band Bldg. 
Moved to our new and larger quarters 
NEW YORK 











SEND SONG POEMS 


WRITERS OF 
(National Prize Song) “Out of 
“‘Shady River’ The aay = gl 
Send 25c coin for copy of 


“(When Shadows Fall’’ 50- 50 ROYALTY 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 


“When 
Shadows Fall”’ 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per tho seers 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Rd., Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass. 











AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If 
you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PE a Oh Re A ell 
MANUSCRIPTS --RPLAYS 


Correct form for the “Editor’s Eye.” 50c 1000 words, 
with one carbon copy. Special rates on books and plays. 
My long experience your guarantee. Minor corrections 


sic JEAN WILLIAMS 
629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SONGS rer TALKING 


PICTURES 
Radio Broodeast and commercial usage bring bi 


returns. 
Writers of S or MUSIC should send for FREE copy of 


20-page instructive booklet giving full details of opportunities 
in song writing. We revise, arrange, secure U. S. Copyright, 
broadcast your song over the Radio and submit to Motion Pic- 
ture Studios here in Hollywood. WRITE TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your Songs for free examination and advice. 
Free booklet, ‘‘How to Turn Songs Into Gold,’ by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, jr. Broadway, Room 723-B 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column, 





All market notices about which Writer’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 
its readers will have an asterisk after the name. Thus, as an example, All- 
Story will be printed All Story.* All market notices that we have investigated 
to the best of our ability and have found reliable will be printed The Retail 
Grocers Advocate.** Ali market notices about which Writer’s Dicest has no 
other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simply in italics, 


as Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


General, Literary and Fiction 


Adventure,* 161 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
A. A. Proctor, Editor. Issued Ist and 15th of 
month; 25c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use short 
stories, novelets, complete novels, and serials of 
high literary standard. Stories may be of the out- 
doors, West, sea, foreign, especially the more exotic 
countries ; occasionally a city story, war or air. We 
do not use the conventional travel or sports article, 
and personal narratives only very rarely. We do 
use a few short articles of unusual appeal, color 
or genuine adventure, and some verse. We have 
no market for photographs. Report is made 
within ten days, and two cents a word is paid 
on acceptance.” 


Atlantica: the Italian Monthly Review, 33 W. 
70th St., New York City. Dr. F. Cassola, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. A 
cultural magazine devoted to the interests of the 
Italians in America. “We use articles of timely 
interest concerning travel (preferably in Italy) ; 
social and political problems of an international 
character; Italian firms or individuals who have 
become successful; Italian and Italian-American 
literature. 

Short stories up to 3000 words receive consid- 
eration, but we emphasize articles rather than 
fiction. All articles or stories submitted should 
have an Italian or Italian-American slant, or be 
of particular interest to the Italians in this 
country. Atlantica is non-political and non- 
partisan, and has no axe to grind. 

Length of articles is not very important, al- 
though 3000 words is long enough. We pay one- 
half cent a word (more if the material warrants 
it), and we pay on acceptance. Photos sub- 
mitted in connection with articles are desirable. 
Atlantica is copyrighted, and all rights to articles 
are purchased. Poetry is used but rarely, and 
there is no remuneration given for accepted 
verse. Report is made within two weeks, and 
one-half cent is paid on acceptance for accepted 
material.” 


Black Mask,* 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 


30c a copy; $2.00 a year. Detective and Western 
fiction magazine. “We use well-written stories 
of swift movement, clean virile action, strong 
characterization, and appealing, well-defined plots, 
plausible in all details. Detective, Western and 
Border stories of action are what we need. 
Shorts, 4000-6000 words; novelets, 15,000 words. 
Prompt reading given all manuscripts, and good 
rates are paid on acceptance.” 


Commonweal,* The, 4622 Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City. Michael Williams, 
Editor. Issued every Wednesday; 10c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. Weekly review of literature, the 
arts and public affairs. “We use material which 
is timely in matter and finished in form, in any 
of the above categories. Narrative and descrip- 
tive sketches of real distinction are also used 
occasionally. The best general lengths for articles 
submitted are from 1500 to 2500 words. No 
articles can exceed 3000 words. We use verse 
occasionally, but have no need of photographs. 
We reply in two weeks. Payment 1%c to 2c 
a word.” 


Dance Magazine,* 570 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Paul R. Milton, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. Magazine of the 
dance, professional or amateur. “Although we 
use news of dance activities anywhere, it is wise 
to query the editor before submitting material. 
Average length 2000 words. Photos should ac- 
company articles. We use no poetry. Report is 
made on all material in two weeks. Two cents 
paid on acceptance.” 


Detective-Dragnet,* 67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. A. A. Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. Modern detective adven- 
ture stories. “Detective-Dragnet has increased 
the length of its novelets from 15,000 to 20,000 
words. Short stories may run from 1000 to 5000 
words. We have broadened our policy to include 
the operations of an American detective in a 
foreign land. Modern detective interest is wel- 
comed. No gangster material. No serials. 
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Reply is made within two weeks; lc-2c a word 
is paid for accepted material twenty days before 
publication.” 


Elks Magazine,** 50 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. Joseph T. Fanning, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year to non-members. 
B. P. O. E. fraternal magazine not found on 
newsstands. “We use stories of adventure and 
humor of not more than 5000 words in length. 
Also short short stories. Although love interest 
is by no means taboo, stories must contain some- 
thing more than just that, and young love is not 
to be the central theme. Though we feel that 
our general masculine reader prefers tales of 
adventure and humor, we are anxious to buy 
stories with something more than just action in 
them. It is wise to query the editor before sub- 
mitting material. Report is made in about two 
weeks after receipt of material. Payment made 
monthly.” 


Everyday Science and Mechanics,** 98 Park 
Place, New York City. H. Gernsback, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Popu- 
lar science. “We use short scientific and me- 
chanical news, as well as short constructional 
articles. Photos should accompany articles. Re- 
port is made immediately; lc-2c per word paid 
for all accepted material.” 


Flying Aces,* 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 
A. A. Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Air action and adventure fiction. 


“Flying Aces has increased the length of its 


novelets from 15,000 to 20,000 words. Air-war 
background necessary. As the magazine size 
has been increased to 144 pages, more material is 
needed monthly. Short stories, dealing with air 
action of the World War from the Dardanelles 
to the Western Front, should be between 5000 
and 7000 words. Report is made within two 
weeks; lc to 2c a word is paid twenty days be- 
fore publication.” 


Modern Mechanics and Inventions,* 529 So. 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. Jack Smalley, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Modern Mechanics uses features 
of scientific and mechanical interest up to 2000 
words, adequately illustrated with photos and 
diagrams; pictures of inventions; human interest 
photos, including mechanical devices; “how-to- 
build” articles on all sorts of appealing novelties 
to be constructed in the home workshop. Photos 
must accompany articles. Report is made within 
ten days. Good rates are paid on acceptance, ac- 
cording to the nature and novelty of material.” 


Mother's Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mary H. McGovern, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. Magazine for 
women in small town and rural districts. “At 
present we are in the market for short stories of 
varied appeal in brisk, newsy style; 800-2500 
words. Brief articles, 400-800 words, of interest 
to mothers. Practical hints on homemaking, 
bringing up the children, etc. Report is made 
within two weeks; %4c and up paid on ac- 


(Continued on page 48) 











What to write-- 
how to write it-- 
how to sell it! 


Here at last is the intimate, 
! practical discussion of profes- 
‘ sional writing for which you have 
been looking. The Ohio State 
Journal, reviewing this new 
book, said: “It would require 
months of seeking and weeks of 
experimenting for any given 
writer to learn half the informa- 
tion contained here. Worth its 
weight in gold to those who 
want to know the ins and outs 
of the writing profession.” 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 


By DONALD WILHELM 
385 Pages, 51/. x 8, $3.00 


HIS book goes right to the heart of profitable 
writing and answers the questions of every 
beginning writer. Not a textbook, but a 

refreshingly different, readable discussion of writing 
from both the editor’s and the writer’s viewpoint. 
It gives you 1931 information on all the principal 
markets—shows you what is demanded and how 
to shape your work to meet these requirements. 
Hundreds of vital facts, useful hints, tips, sug- 
gestions and rules for writers to help you to strike 

Covers: out with more assurance and 
ree put your writing on a better 
Fiction 


paying basis. 
Articles Famous Editors and 
Verse Authors Help 
You, Too 


The author, himself an editor and 
writer of long experience, does not give 
you his own opinions alone. He has 
enlisted the aid of many such as George 
Horace Lorimer, Irvin S$. Cobb, Booth 
Tarkington, Fannie Hurst, Grant Over- 
ton, Rupert Hughes, etc. Fully a third 
of the book consists of contributions 
from people like these, in which they 
Advertisin offer the sort of simple, intimate and 

gg s invaluable advice they would give you 

Writing talking face to face. 

Examine This Unusual Book Free 

Just mail the coupon and Writing for Profit will be 


@@Bsent to you for ten days without cost. Keep the bookgug 
or return it, as you see fit, after carefully looking it over. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Interviewing 

Syndicating 

Talkies 

Radio 
Continuity 

News Writing 

Publicity 


U McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., Inc. 
| 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. | 
Send me Wilhelm—Writing for Profit, postpaid for ten I 
days’ free examination. I will send $3.00 in ten days, 
or return the book. 


Name — 
Address 
City and State 


Occupation ~..~-~~~- 
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HOW TO SELL SONGS 


(Continued from page 43) 
expected to make gratis arrangements for 


works not ready for publication by the firm. 
Most of them do commercial arranging on 
request, and there are also firms who make 
a specialty of arranging service. It is no 
more discredit to a song writer to have his 
work professionally arranged than for a 
novelist to have his work typed; both are 
simply technical services, which may be ob- 
tained at will. Many of the foremost popu- 
lar song writers are totally incapable of ar- 
ranging their own work, and have their 
arrangements made for them as a matter 
of course. 

There are many ways of writing a song. 
The ideal is the composer who is also a 
* lyricist and who can develop his words and 
melody together. In popular music, many 
“teams” are formed of composer and lyric- 
ist who work together. Whether words or 
music are written first depends upon the 
method of working which best suits the in- 
dividual case. Personally, I prefer to set 
music to a written lyric, yet one of my best 
friends the well-known lyricist, Tyrone 
King, will only write to a fully developed 
melody. The method of working is imma- 
terial, provided proper unity of thought and 
expression is achieved. 

Copyrights are always held by the nub- 
lisher subject to the royalty contract with 





To Subscribers of Writer's 
Digest: 

For the last several 
years I have paid my cli- 
ents in excess of $1,000 
every month from the sale 
of magazine fiction, book 
royalties and articles. 
Many months I have more 
than tripled that figure. 

You are invited to 
join my group of writers 
who sell regularly. 


LE. 
Established 1923. 
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the composer or composers. The customary 
royalty paid is 10 per cent of the list retail 
price on sheet music and 25 per cent of re- 
ceipts from any sale of mechanical rights. 
This may appear to the amateur a small 
amount; but the publisher must first dis- 
count at least 50 per cent and generally 
more to the dealer, and by the time his fixed 
charges of printing cost, transportation, 
overhead, exploitation, etc., are delected, 
the publisher’s profit is about equal to the 
composer’s, and should he indulge in price 
cutting it may be less. 

Practically every publisher will give the 
new composer’s work a fair examination. 
He knows that real inspiration may appear 
at any time, and it is very much to his own 
interest to recognize it. So each new work is 
carefully scanned, and however many may 
be regretfully laid in the “return” basket, 
the next one is examined with the hope in 
mind that perhaps it will possess the inde- 
finable something that will bring success to 
publisher and composer alike. 


List oF Most PrincrpAL Music PUBLISHERS 


(Not complete) 
Both standard and popular works 


Sam Fox Pub. Co., The Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Harms, Inc., 62 West 45th St., New York, 
New York. 

Edward B. Marks Music Co., 225 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Leo Feist, Inc., 235 West 40th St., New York, 
New York. 

J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Co., 1015 Walnut 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jack Mills, Inc., 148 West 46th St., New York, 
New York. 

M. Witmark & Sons, 144 West 37th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Robbins Music Co., 799 7th Ave., New York, 
New York. 

Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 West 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Saunders Publications, 5617 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Popular songs only 


Irving Berlin, Inc., 1607 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 

Bibo, Bloeden & Lang, 1595 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc., 218 West 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., Sutter and Kearny Sts., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Villa Moret, Inc., 935 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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J. S. Unger Music House, Reading, Pa. 
De Sylva, Brown & Henderson, New York, 
New York. 
Walter Donaldson Music Pub. Co., New York, 
New York. 
Davis, Coots & Engel, New York, N. Y. 
Robbins Music Co., 799 7th Ave., New York, 
New York. 
Harold Rossiter, 221 Madison Ave., Chicago, III. 
Will Rossiter, 30 West Lake St., Chicago, III. 
Milton Weil Music Co., 81 West Randolph St. 
Chicago, II. 


Standard music only 


G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 48rd St., New York, 
New York. 
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Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New York, 
New York. 

Theodore Presser, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Schroeder & Gunther, 17 East 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Clayton F. Summy Co., 429 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Boston Music Co., 116 Boylston St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

J. Fischer & Bro. 119 West 40th St., New York, 
New York. 

C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Willis Music Co., 187 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

G. Ricordi, Inc., 14 East 48rd St., New York, 
New York. 


221 Columbus Ave., 











THE 
EDITOR’S 
DESK 


Do Your Manuscripts 


REACH IT? 


slips from Short Stories, Love Romances, and 


ness-like fashion. 


be able to depend on you for material to supply editorial 


they came to me. 


a reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum o 


cent on foreign sales. 
I SELL 


155 East 42nd Street 








qT AVIA¢ 


ECENTLY I was handed a rather well- 

written story of after-marriage society life a 

concerned principally about a quite unex- _—_—_—— 

citing game of bridge. The author naively ZS 
confessed that it had brought printed rejection 
Blue Book and claimed that it couldn't have been read because it invariably bounced back by return mail. 

Of course, the story was wholly unsuited to any of these magazines. One glance convinced their editorial 
assistants of that. When questioned, the writer admitted never having seen any of the magazines approached; 
merely “thought they were cheaper magazines that would give a new writer a chance.” 

housands of writers are doing the very same thing and wondering why they fail to achieve tangible recog- 


nition. Some of them, through blind blundering, may occasionally send a magazine a story it can use. But 
serious writers realize the necessity of tackling this most competitive of professions in modern, practical, busi- 


Professional Assistance That Gets Results 


HE service I offer is professional sales guidance and marketing. My interest in every new client is frankly 
T selfish—how soon and how much will he be worth to me in earned commissions on sales? 
With that selfish motive I give you constructive suggestions for improving your stories and adapting 
them to current market requirements which the editors haven’t time to give you; with that same self-interest 
at heart I suggest that you try types of popular fiction in immediate demand in the fields to which I believe you 
are able to contribute. For I am anxious to start you selling—Now! Not only a single story, but I want to 
requests. 

If you are selling spasmodically, or even quite frequently, consider the advantages having your work recom- 
mended by an editorially recognized agency with international associations through increased contacts, timely 
market suggestions, sale of supplementary rights and relief from business detail. But I am equally interested 
in the promising beginner regardless of whether or not he has achieved previous sales. Many of my best 
clients now—selling regularly in American, British, and occasionally foreign markets—had not sold a line when 


Compare The Rates! 


You can buy professional guidance which brings tangible results at nominal fees. New clients are charged 


worth of a client’s work, reading fees are dropped. Commission of 10 per cent on American sales; 15 per 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, Books, Plays and Radio Continuity. 
Send your manuscript and write me in detail or ask for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 










anayatiea 





$2.00 on any single manuscript. When I sell $1000 


NEW YORK 
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NEW MARKETS 


For Light Stories 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell these 
markets our own light fiction and we can sell yours. Rates 
are low but fully commensurate with the quality of the 
story. Dig that short (1000 to 6000 words) out of your desk 
drawer that all the big boys refused because it is not quite 
strong enough in plot and suspense and send it along to us. 
We can likely get you several dollars for it. 

Standard commission of 10%, payable after sale. No advance 
postage or other boloney. We back our own judgment. A 
reading fee of $1 must accompany each manuscript. We will 
gladly waive the fee when we have sold a few of your stories, 
but we can’t wade through drivel. Rush the story in right 
now. We had more calls than we could supply last month. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
Short Story Writers 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 





COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Library Re- 
search Service also offered. 

MINNIE L. BATES 


&. D. &, Fayetteville, N. Y. 











ALL SUBJECTS—FICTION (NOVEL 

LENGTH), Verse, Business, Religion 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, Pro- 
fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Friendly reading 


QOK Manuscripts Wanted 


Verse (buok-size collections). 
free and prompt report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc., 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 





AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


I OFFER INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; am in- 
terested in writing game, myself, and know you want some 
one who gives personal attention to this work. Manuscripts 
typed to meet editorial requirements, edited and corrected if 
necessary, 45c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc line; carbon copy. 
No order too large nor too small. 


FANNIE WARREN KELLY 
44 South Eighth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





= 





H. ELIZABETH ASTOR 


announces an unusual typing service 
Manuscript Run - - - 35c a 1000 
inor Corrections - - - 2 - 40c a 1000 
Rates on Book Manuscripts 
The Promptest Service 
H. ELIZABETH ASTOR 
1224 Bluemont, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 


Popular Science Monthly,** 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. News 
magazine covering new developments in science 
and mechanics for lay readers. “We need vivid, 
accurate, non-technical account of progress in 
science and mechanics, stressing “human-interest” 
angle and well illustrated with striking photo- 
graphs. We can use articles up to 3000 words in 
length and base our rates of payment more on 
the novelty, newsiness and dramatic qualities ot 
the facts presented than on the length of article. 
We publish many pages of “shorts”’—articles of 
300 words or less describing new inventions and 
scientific discoveries, illustrated by photographs; 
also one and two-page photo layouts—“picture 
stories” of exploration, new and interesting in- 
dustrial processes, etc. We are glad to cor- 
respond with writers who have suggestions for 
articles. We offer an especially good market for 
newspaper men, trade paper writers and others 
who get around places and see the new things 
that are going on. We are also interested in 
“How To” material for our Home Workshop 
Department; and “Kinks” for the handy man, 
machine shop worker and automobile mechanic 
and owner. We use photographs of new inven- 
tions, striking shots of engineering projects, etc. 
Up to 10c a word is paid for accepted material; 
$3.00 for photos. All contributions acted on at 
once, and checks for accepted material mailed fol- 
lowing Thursday.” 

Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. Literary 
quarterly. “We need short stories under 5000 
words; setting preferably American; articles on 
current ideas and problems of consequence; 
poems of “filler” length. Report is made within 
a month, but no payment is made for accepted 
material.” 

Real Detective,* 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Edwin Baird, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. Fact stories dealing with 
crime and police work. “We are in need of 
crime stories, police stories, detective stories— 
preferably those dealing with recent events—of 
any length under 15,000 words. We are particu- 
larly desirous of securing photographs of late 
crime news. Report is made within twenty-four 
hours; payment on acceptance at good rates.” 


Sky Birds,* 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 
A. A. Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Air action and adventure. “We 
use air-war stories mostly, but occasionally we 
have need of modern commercial and foreign 
adventure yarns. We have also broadened our 
policy to include yarns of future flying. Report 
made in two weeks; Ic to 2c a word, payable 
twenty days before publication.” 


Stratford Magazine,* 289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. Henry T. Schnittkind, Editor. Issued 
monthly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. Literary 
publication. “The publishers of Stratford Maga- 
gine award a prize of $100.00 every four months 
for the best poem submitted to the editors during 

(Continued to page 50) 
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“Will You Gamble With Us 
lf We Take All The Risk? 


HAT should I expect to receive 
from a year’s subscription to 


WRITER’S DIGEST? 


subscribers consider WRITER'S 


DIGEST invaluable because of the 
exclusive marketing 





Simply this: Each 
month your copy of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
will give fresh impetus 


WRITER'S 
EaVIGES 


information. Our be- 
ginning writer-sub- 
scribers are more often 
than not inspired to 
write and sell their first 





to your natural ambi- 
tion to write. The in- 
structive, entertaining 
articles in WRITER’S 
DIGEST can be relied 
upon to jog your mind 
into wanting to write. 
The market notes in 





piece of work because 
of an article in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. 

We guarantee that 
you will enjoy and 
profit from WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. If 
you don’t, tell us so 
any time before receiv- 








the same issue will tell 
you where to sell your 





ing the sixth issue. 
We'll refund 90% of 





material. 

You are guaranteed receiving for 
12 months a series of practical, 
authoritative articles on free lance 
writing plus first hand editorial 
marketing information. 

Our successful professional writer- 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 


stated above. 


your money, keeping 
the remainder to pay our bookkeep- 
ing costs. You may keep both the free 
book and the issues of WRITER’S 
DIGEST you have received. No 
further obligation. Could anything 
be more fair? 


(Tear Here) 


Please enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year and send me FREB 
and postpaid the book ‘Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.” 


Bill me for $2 which will be promptly refunded to me in full on conditions as 





Name 





Address 


: VL LS SS SY Se Se 








| PA REQUENTLY judged the most interest- 
| ing and valuable of the books sold b 
y 


WRITER’S DIGEST is “Twelve Cardinal . 
Elements of Short Story Writing,” by Agnes 
M. Reeve. 

With your one year subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST we offer this book 
FREE and postpaid. 


Cloth Bound 
137 Pages 
a ee 


ay MAJORITY of the chapters in this book were published in WRITER’S 


DIGEST and at that time were consistently favored with complimentary, 


unsolicited remarks by our readers. ‘The subjects discussed in the twelve chapters in 


the book include Plot, Setting, Atmosphere, Action, Incident, Dialogue, Characterization, 
Narrative, Interpretative Phrasing, Plausibility, Suspense and Climax. The book is written 
Miss Reeve, the author, has been associated with editorial work 


in a very readable style. 
We believe you will find this book 


‘most of her life and knows her subject thoroughly. 


of genuine practical value in training yourself to write well. 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No.17 

(Sec.884% ;PL&R) 
Cincinnati, O. 














BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 











2c—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—2c 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SELLING TO BIG TIME $50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 
(Continued from page 27) Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
whether a dressy romance is better for this 20 Cents, yc pag et 
market, or romance with an exotic flavor, 
whether adventure in far placess will go best, 


or business adventure in familiar fields. 
And how about the story that combines Enter the unlimited field of SPECIAL FEATURE 
° ‘ . r NG. w to W 

action and romance? You will find them W ARTICLE WRIT hich there a demand, in EIGHT 


i 7 : 5 SSSONS. Th ket for this type of article 
in Collier's and the others as well. Is it EASY LESSONS. The market for this 
Revision 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 





























extends to every newspaper ane —— eh = 
i ° ecesss LO 
better to write an adventure story with a on’ as- ey Seas 
: i d 
touch of romance or a romance carried out 4rticies 1 \ i 


ee aes 
. dmar- orate! 
? i ket advice is gi vithout addi- 
melodramatically : The er s your for tional charge. 1 cost of ——— j 
J i : is go moderate 
a little reading with pencil and pad in your ight weeks course is go moderate Imi 


hand. Read the magazines analytically— atte, Aaa ae Rowe ©, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
that is the substance of my third suggestion. ; 

If you are determined to succeed in this 
difficult but endlessly fascinating and profit- / 
able field, write up your own life, not some- A uthors . 
one else’s, learn the fundamentals of fic- SEND TEN CENTS in stamps for 
tional technique, and strive to produce emo- . , 
tional effects that the editors are obviously THE WRITER 5 RECORD BOGE 
buying. There aren’t many short cuts to Se ae 

° tains also “Preparing Mss. for Publication 

buying. New .. Up to Date 


& 
THE KELVIE PRESS 


KOKOMO INDIANA 






































Novelet Market 


Fight Stories needs several good novelets around 
12,000 words. Must have punch, action and au- 
thenticity. 220 E. 42nd St., New York City. 














CONTRA FORTUNA NO VALE ARTE NINGUNA! The truth of this ancient bit of 
wisdom—there is no fence against fortune—is proved every day by the many letters I receive. 


“My first article sold the first time out and made the cover of THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY.” 


“I am learning to write and learning to sell because of your help.” 


“Since learning to prepare special articles through your direction I am selling from ten 
to fifteen a month to trade journals.” 


“‘My European travel manuscript that we worked out together will appear in the spring. 
Your wide experiences and travels were of great help to me.” 

: I am especially interested in finding writers whom I can coach in writing and placing short stories, 
articles, features for syndicates, books of essays, memoirs, and above all novels. My help on stories and 
essays such as appear in The Atlantic, Forum, Yale Review, Harper's, American Mercury, together with a 
wide variety of lesser magazines of high standard as The Midland, Prairie Schooner, Frontier, The 
New Yorker, and many others is the kind that brings success because it goes down to the facts in the case. 

Special attention given to coaching in book-lengths. One successful book means literary independence; 
moreover, there are diverse opportunities in offering book length manuscripts. Publishers of books use 
material that magazine editors will not so much as read, furthermore, in book lengths you may establish 
your own slant. 

My own work has appeared in Atlantic, Century, Yale Review, Bookman, Plain Talk, North American 
Review, etc. The Century Co. publishes my novels, 

There is a way to know what to write, how to write it, where to sell it, and to find out the value of 
your material now on haud. Friends, teachers, family mean well by praising your work. But it is not praise 
that you need. What is essential is the assurance of literary authority. Write me about your efforts and send 
me some of your material. This puts you under no obligation to me. The cost of my service is modest. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


1200 Springhill Avenue, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


ANEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


1 HAVE SOLD ANOTHER UNPUBLISHED 


Screen Story 
This is the PROOF that I DO SELL for my clients. 
For 11 years I have been successfully SELLING and 
helping my clients perfect their stories. 
The opportunity for writers with unusual and clever 
ideas has never been better, be the writers known or 


unknown. 
If you want to realize the benefits of this profitable 


market, secure the help an accredited agent can give 
you. Write for FREE information. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Representative 
Dept. W.D. 
423 Hollywood Security Bldgz., Hollywood, Calif. 








Manuscripts typed letter perfect! 50c per thousand. 
Minor corrections. Carbon. Sales letters to four likely 
markets by writer who, since 1919, sold hundreds own 
manuscripts to 67 publications. 


WALLACE MANUSCRIPT 
TYPING SERVICE 
196 Highland Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU A SHORT STORY FOR SALE? 

DO YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FICTION OF ALL TYPES? 
If so, write for my folder, and learn of the sales of SEEMINGLY 
HOPELESS STORIES I am eneely pees for writers, oa 
ey STORIES ARE NOW GOING OVER BIG—I RECEN TLY 

SOLD 3 for myself in less than a month! Send 50c for HOW TO 
WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION STORY 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Aettiend Agent 
P. O. Bex 10, Station R, New York City 








JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 


23 N. 60th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Typist to many successful authors; offers highest quality 
letter-perfect typing at 40c per 1,000 words. 
Introductory offer: Beautiful manuscript cover free; re- 
turn pauctege prepaid; four suitable markets suggested, if 


request 
Established 1924 











$323.000 
IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 
by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 
recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 
Six months subscription to CON- 
SPECIAL: TEST NEWS and helpful 32- 
page booklet, “HOW To Prepare 
Manuscripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” both for 
$1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25¢ (coin). 


CONTEST NEWS 
Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 


I enclose $1.00. Please enter my subscription to Contest 
News for six months and send copy of “HOW to prepare 
Manuscripts and CONTEST ENTRIES.” 








those four months. There is no limitation as to 
style or subject or length. The editors have no 
dogmatic standard about the form of poetry. 
What they are concerned: with is substance. Re- 
port is made as soon as possible.” 


Top-Notch Magazine* 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Ronald Oliphant, Editor. Issued 
twice monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. All- 
fiction periodical with semi-juvenile slant. “We 
are in the market for Western, detective and 
sport stories. The sport story should deal with 
boxing, baseball or football, according to season. 
We use verse up to twenty-four lines. Report 
is made on all manuscripts within two weeks, 
One cent to two cents paid on acceptance.” 


Western Trails,** 67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. A. A. Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. Western action stories 
with undercurrent of woman interest. “Western 
Trails uses novelets up to 15,000 words; shorts 
5000-7000 words. The woman interest we use 
in these Western action stories has broadened 
the field for plots, and gives the writer a greater 
freedom in his work. Also, we include an oc- 
casional Northwest Mounted Police story. All 
stories must have an undercurrent of woman in- 
terest, however. We publish short humorous or 
sentimental poems of cowboy life. Report within 
two weeks. One cent to two cents a word, 
payable twenty days before publication.” 


Railroad Man’s Magazine,* 280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Freeman H. Hubbard, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; price 25c per copy; $2.50 
per year. “Our slogans are: ‘For the Railroad 
Man and the Railroad Fan’, ‘The Human Side of 
Railroading’, and ‘Adventure and Romance.’ We 
are not buying unsolocited non-fiction material at 
this time, but are always on the lookout for really 
good railroad verse. We get a large amount of 
mediocre verse written by rhymesters who don’t 
know either railroading or poetry; we are deluged 
with it. Schoolgirlish efforts are not appreciated 
on this man’s magazine. We do not want any 
kind of material written from the viewpoint of 
a non-railroader. It is next to impossible to sell 
to us unless you have worked on a railroad at 
some time in your life. We are very much in the 
market for all-railroad stories, 1500 to 1800 words, 
with plenty of drama, fast action, railroad atmos- 
phere, written by authors who actually know 
railroading. We receive too many stories based 
on wrecks, near-wrecks, and hold-ups—can’t con- 
tributors give us somehing different? Humor 
is welcomed if it revolves around some railroad 
problem. New contributors are given sympathetic 
editorial co-operation if their work comes anywhere 
near what we want. We use photographs, but 
usually buy from news photo services. We prefer 
poetry that is between twelve and twenty-four 
lines. We report within ten days, and pay 1% 
cent a word and up on acceptance. Poetry, 25c 
a line; fillers and brief true tales, 1 cent a word.” 


Detective Fiction Weekly, published by the 
Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. Is- 
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sued weekly. Price 10c. “Detective Fiction 
Weekly, formerly Flynn’s, has a quick and wide 
open market for short stories and novelets par- 
ticularly, at rates of one and one-half cents a 
word up. Probably no magazine in the detective 
field buys a wider variety of stories, and from a 
greater number of writers, than this one. Howard 
V. Bloomfield, Editor, states that a number of 
important contributors have emerged from the 
‘slush writers’, and every reasonable effort is 
made to encourage promising beginners. Novel- 
ets for this popular weekly should be from 12,000 
to 20,000 words, and short stories from 2000 to 
7000 words. No types are barred, but ‘we are 
not fond of the super-intelligent person with long 
cigarette holder, who reluctantly consents to aid 
a baffled police department; neither do we like a 
narcotic motive. A number of fact stories of 
important criminal cases are used.” 


Tatler and American Sketch,* 331 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. J. C. Schemm, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Society magazine. “We need burlesques on society, 
of 2000 words. Also short poems. We pay 45Uc 
per printed inch.” 


Educational Journals 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 524- 
544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. John 
J. Metz, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Monthly journal for teachers, 
supervisors and directors of industrial art. “Con- 
tributions bearing upon industrial arts, vocational 
education, manual training, etc., are in demand 
here. Especially desirable are articles on teach- 
ing methods, class management, psychology of 
teaching, shop problems and testing, and the 
preparation of new type examination questions. 
Articles of this type should be within 3,500 
words. Problems and projects for shop teachers 
also are in demand. If articles of this type are 
well illustrated, the explanatory material need not 
not exceed a thousand words in length. We use 
photos of shop classes in session or of good shop 
projects. Report is made as soon as possible, and 
one-half cent a word is paid on publication.” 


Progressive Education,** 716 Jackson P1., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ann Shumaker, Editor. Issued 
eight times a year (October to May); 50c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. A review of the newer ten- 
dencies in education. “We use articles ranging 
from 1500-3000 words describing teaching experi- 
ments with new activities, curricula, equipment, 
or materials; articles about new schools in other 
countries; controversial or critical articles dealing 
with aspects of American life and culture as re- 
gards education. We are not interested in jour- 
nalistic pyrotechnics, or in reports of formal school 
work. A progressive school seeks to discover 
the interests and needs of children, to minimize 
all routine requirements, and to arrange a home- 
like, informal environment in which there is much 
opportunity for activity and first-hand experience 
with real life situations. We are especially in- 
terested this year in articles on mental hygiene, 
school excursions, Indian education, school records 
and reports, the problems of freedom versus 
discipline, and social reconstruction through edu- 
cation. Comments from parents and laymen on 








Beginners 


Only 
Eo 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


*RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stortes offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
| This puts me under no obligation. 
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Simplified. 

“The Modern Authority” 
Defines every word so thatits 
use and meaning can be in- 
stantly understood. More 

than 100,000 words defined; 
3,000 illustrations. 1, 500 
pages, including 450 pages 
of valuable encyclopedic 
information and Atlas of 
the World. Size 8}x6}ins. 
Printed on Bible Paper. 
Simulated leather bind- 
ing. Price, $5.00. In- 
dorsed and used by leading writers, business 
men, schools and universities. ‘A real achieve- 
ment”? wrote Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

See it at your bookstore or sent C.0O.D. for 
10 days’ examination; returnif not satisfactory, 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON co., 3211 Winston Bldg., Phila. 


SIMPL) ik 
pic NON 


_ENCYCLOY 
EDIUTKC 





FOREIGN MAGAZINES—Send $1.00 for list 
of 500 foreign markets with addresses. 45 
different countries represented. 
Typing, 50c a thousand words and minor 
corrections. 

FOREIGN SERVICE BUREAU 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 








Poetry Anthology Invites Contriputors 


Contributions to our Anthology of Modern Verse will re- 
ceive our careful consideration and, if accepted, will 
printed with a biograprical sketch of the author. We are not 
‘literary advisors” but are greatly interested in obtaining 
poems of intrinsic worth whether written by professional 
goets or by those who hvae not yet achieved recognition. 
d copies of your best poems for evaluation by our editors. 
POETS GUILD PUBLISHERS 
2602 Glen Green, Hollywood, California 








YOUR XMAS CARDS FREE! 
7 

Ten beautiful cards and envelopes ($1. value) FREE with 
order. Hammermill Bond, $1.60, 500 sheets. To mail manu- 
scripts flat, 50 large heavy envelopes (both sizes) $1.40. 
Ribbons, 55c, scale 50c, type cleaner, $1 bottle. Postpaid. 
Shipment at once. 

SUPPLY STATIONER 

4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
NOTE:—Add 75¢ for CHECKS, new book for authors, and 
scale will be sent free on request! 








New Contest Announcement 


Twenty-five Special Prizes to be Given Away 

The American Author, Upland, Ind., announces a new contest for 
writers. Earn while you learn. Interesting, instructive and educa- 
tional. No eae. Everyone eligible. Starts at once, ends January 
lst, 1932. Particulars or sample copy of magazine giving all de- 
tails will be mailed free to anyone asking for it. Address 

THE AMERICAN AUTHOR 

Contest Dept., Upland, Ind. 











10%—MARKETING SERVICE—10% 


AUTHOR over 125 published stories, AGENT, 
CRITIC markets stories, revises if merited. 
10% commission. Unsalable stories FULLY 
CRITICIZED. Charges: $1.00 up to 3,000 
words; over that, 30c per 1,000—plus one- 
way postage—-FEE REFUNDED on sales! 
Clients in U. S., Canada, Alaska. Submit work, 


or write: CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box WD-148, Dante, Virginia 











the “progressive” idea of present-day education 
are also needed. 

We use photos of children at work or of chil- 
dren’s art, as well as some poetry written by 
children. Report is made immediately on ail sub- 
mitted manuscripts. We make no cash payment 
for accepted material. The reward lies in the 
professional prestige that acceptance warrants.” 


Progressive Teacher,** Morristown, Tenn. M. 
S. Adcock, Editor. Issued from September until 
June; 25¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. Educational 
journal. “We are in need of material of assistance 
to teachers and school superintendents. Scripts 
should not be over 1600 words in length, and 
must be of an educational nature. We use a few 
plays and recitations for Special Days observed 
during the school year, some poetry, and photos 
applicable to text. Report is made on all manu- 
scripts as soon as possible, and $1.50 is the stand- 
ard price paid for accepted material.’ 


School News and Practical Education, 613 W. 
Adams St., Taylorville, Ill. V. E. Huffer, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly, ten months of 
year; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. Educational pub- 
lication; classroom helper of grammar _ school 
teachers. “We use articles of 2000-3000 words 
on all subjects taught in grade school. Articles 
must be practical, instructive, interesting. We 
do not print poetry, but we will be glad to con- 
sider any photos you may have on hand. Report 
is made within two weeks. Rate paid for ac- 
cepted material based on worth of individual 
script. Payment made on publication.” 


Trade Papers 

Decorative Furnisher,** 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. James P. Rome, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. Business mag- 
azine covering home furnishings field. “All ma- 
terial must be written to the point to receive 
consideration. Avoid editorial elaboration and 
develop your story so as to have practical mer- 
chandising significance. Photos of pretentiously 
furnished rooms only in demand. Report made 
within ten days. One-half cent a word paid on 
publication.” 


Electric Refrigeration News, 550 Maccabees 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. George F. Taubeneck, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Newspaper, tabloid size, of activities of refrigera- 
tion organization in all parts of the world. “We 
use stories on successful refrigeration merchan- 
disers and their methods. Be sure to give names, 
facts and figures available. Timeliness is essen- 
tial. News a week old is no longer news. Photos 
should have human interest appeal. Rejected 
stories are returned within two weeks of receipt. 
One cent a word is paid on the 10th of each month 
following publication. Sample copy sent on re- 
quest.” 


hg ag Index, re and Clinton Sts., James- 
V. 


town, N. - McConnell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; ioc a ae $2.00 a year. Furniture 
trade paper. “We are in the market for short 
concise articles containing real fects concerning 
furniture merchandising and the merchandising 
of other items sold in furniture stores. Scripts 
more liable to be accepted if accompanied by 
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Will You Send Us Your 
Next Rejected Manuscript? 


"THE very next time you re- 

ceive a rejected manuscript 
consult the criticism rates of 
WRITER’S DIGEST and send 
your manuscript to us. 
manuscript 


why your 
rejected! 


Certainly there was a reason. 


And probably a 
good one, too. 

We will care- 
fully read your 
manuscript and 
tell you point 
blank why your 
script was re- 
turned, where 
its greatest 
fault lies, where 
it must be 
changed, where 
it may be sold, 


them. 


Find out 
was 


faults are and how to correct 


If you have never before pa- 
tronized the criticism department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST do so 
this month. Send us your manu- 


script, and, if you wish, the re- 


FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 

criticism, revision suggestions and specific 

market information about your own in- 

dividual manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 
60c per thousand words 


Poetry, 5c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 


able to you. 


jection slip of the last magazine 


to which you 
sent it. Our fees 
are most reason- 
able. We guar- 
antee satisfac- 
tion. Most of 
our criticism 
checks are made 
out for less than 
ten dollars, a 
meager sum to 
find out infor- 
mation that may 
prove invalu- 


and how it can be bettered. You 
will find our criticism con- 
structive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism 


Possibly we can re-route your 
talents for you, and direct your 
literary energies toa different type 
of work. The commercial literary 
field is so broad that a talented 


department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST has been our most impor- 
tant division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know 
the current magazine market 
trends, and we know how to 
make you understand where your 


failure at articles may prove a 
famous success at novels. We are 
interested in your own individual 
problem. Let us help you to 
firmer literary success. 


Write Today. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’ 


22 E. 12th St. 


S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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FACTS WORTH KNOWING 


{THE SERVICE IN VOGUE SALES RATE IS 
$1.00 up to 4,000 words, and 25c for each additional 
thousand. If ‘the story sells, I charge 10% and refund 
the reading fee. If it isn’t salable, I give a constructive 
criticism. 

{ If I cannot describe the fault in a letter, and actual 
grammatical revision on the story itse if is necessary, 
I charge twice the above fee. This is not generally 
required. 

4 I have sold several stories in the past season, and 
three articles, the latter written by myself, for writer’s 
trade publications. I can write salable material, and 
make my writers produce it. Furthermore, I can sell it! 
{ When a story is returned, unaccepted, after Sales 
Service, a thorough list of submissions and rejection 
slips, together with the dates mailed, accompanies it. 
{ This is the kind of service you need. Let me see 
some of your stories. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, ROWLEY, MASS. 


Notre: I have prepared two mimeographed sheets, con- 
taining full directions for writing a short story. They 
are free. You should have a set to keep in your study. 
There are only a thousand available. Order yours 
early. J. 








ACCURATE TYPING 
of manuscripts, with corrections in spelling and 
punctuation. One carbon copy. Méailed fiat, 
return postage paid. 50c per thousand. Won't 
you give me a trial? 


MARIAN CANNIFF 
2112 S. Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 








Perfect typing on crisp bond paper catches the editor’s 
eye. 40c thousand words includes minor corrections. 
Thorough editing and revision, $1.00 a thousand words, 
Prompt service. Special rates on books. 

Return postage, please. 


MIRIAM GREENWOOD 
5714 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








This Is How To Sell Those Rejected Stories 


No reading charges. Our service is done entirely on a 
commission basis. Free criticism given on stories and ar- 
ticles. Good articles are especially salable now. 

Our ‘service is 10% commission for sales—and 20% for 
sales and revision. Absolutely no charges if story does not 
sell. Penned criticism with returned stories and articles. 
Typing service also offered. 

Send those eae and new 


Return p ge must accomp manuscripts. 
ASTOR LITERARY AGENCY, 











Ottawa, Kansas 
L. M. PIETSCH 


Literary Typing Service 
1527 So. Main St., Bloomington, III. 
Letter perfect typing only forty cents per thousand 
words plus minor corrections, when desired. Ham- 
mermill Bond, one carbon. Mailed flat. Prompt 
return. A trial will convince you of my superior service. 














photos. Report made within ten days. One cent 


a word is paid upon publication.” 


Implement and Tractor Trade Journal, 601 
Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Howards 
E. Everett, Editor. Issued fortnightly; $3.00 a 
year. Business publication for farm equipment 
field. “As the material published in Implement 
and Tractor is necessarily technical, the average 
free lance writer is not equipped to write for us. 
We do consider material written by authorities 
in the field, however. Report made upon receipt 
of material; payment on publication.” 


Packing and Shipping,** 30 Church St. New 
York City. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Packing and 
Shipping covers articles on containers, methods 
of packing, methods of handling commodities 
from the end of the production line to the ultimate 
consumer. Usually we run from five to eight illus- 
trated stories each month, ranging from 500 to 
2,000 words, and including from one to eight 
photographs or illustrations. Our readers consist 
of the traffic manager, superintendent of packing, 
and executives of large industrial shippers that 
are interested in the packing and shipping ques- 
tion. Container manufacturers such as wooden 
box, plywood box, fibre, and corrugated box, 
wooden barrels, etc. also read the magazine. 
Payment is made on publication, and the usual 
word rate is one-half cent a word; 50c to $1.00 
each paid for photographs accepted.” 


Refrigerated Food News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., 


Detroit, Mich. George F. Taubeneck, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use stories on the part refrigeration plays in 
specific markets, food stories, confectioneries, 
dairies, bakeries, and all places where refrigerated 
food is sold. Research information on proper 
temperatures and methods of keeping refrigerated 
food. Stories on merchandising of quick-frozen 
food especially welcome. Always give names and 
sizes of refrigeration equipment (machines, dis- 
play cases, soda fountain, etc.). Photos should 
have distinct human interest appeal. Rejected 
stories returned within two weeks. One cent a 
word paid on 10th of each month following pub- 
lication. Sample copy sent on request.” 


Nature Magazine,** 1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Chief, 
Editorial Staff. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3. 00 a year. Illustrated popular natural history. 
“Just at present we are overstocked and living out 
of the safe. We suggest that writers who feel 
they have some hot stuff query us first with sum- 
mary of what they have in mind. We are not in 
the market for photographs and use no poetry. 
We report within a w eek and pay about two cents 
a word on acceptance.” 


The Handicrafter, 89 Bickford St., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Paul Bernat, Editor. Issued six 
times a year; 40c a copy; $2.00 a year. Arts and 
crafts magazine. “We use articles on arts like 
embroidery, hand weaving, pottery, leather crafts. 
All articles must be illustrated with sketches in 
pen or photographs. We use no poetry. We re- 
port within a month and pay varying rates, de- 
pending on the manuscript.” 
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The Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
R. E. Anderson, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a 
year. “We are buying no more copy.” 





The Parents’ Magazine,** 255 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Parental 
education magazine. “We are overstocked on 
practically everything.” 





National Real Estate Journal, 1389 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Leigh R, Gignilliat, Editor. Issued 
every other week; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. Busi- 
ness magazine. “We are not in the market for 
material at this time. Our rate is lc a word.” 





The New American Motorcyclist and Bicyclist, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York. Walter A. Bardgett, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Covers all phases of bicycle and motorcycle field, 
sport and trade. “We can use stories and photos 
on bicycle and motorcycle activities, both sport, 
pastime, and trade; also good sales stories of 
dealers and others that handle bicycles and motor- 
cycles based upon actual experiences, with photos. 
We seldom use fiction or verse unless applicable 
to both bicycle or motorcycle. Touring stories 
containing new angles to pastime are considered 
and these should be accompanied by photos.” 

Good clear photos are desired; no size speci- 
fied, but they should not be smaller than 2% by 3%. 
We pay from 50c to $2.00 each for these, accord- 
ing to their editorial value. We seldom use poetry. 
We pay 20c to 30c per inch, on publication.” 





Port and Terminal, 12-14 150th St., Whitestone, 
New York. Wentworth Chapman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade Jour- 
nal. “We use special illustrated articles dealing 
with ports and terminals; treating of a port’s 
equipment for handling freight, listing docks, piers, 
etc., and machinery now in use with estimate of 
what is most needed in future. Only unusually 
good articles with cuts supplied free by local 
Chamber of Commerce or port authorities, are 
wanted. We also use construction news of port 
and terminal improvements such as docks, piers, 
dredging, inland waterways, etc. We _ report 
promptly, and pay in thirty days for best articles 
only.” 

Record and Guide, 49 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Grover Rice, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. Financial magazine, 
dealing also with building and real estate. “We 
do not use any general material. Our space is 
all taken up with business and legal records.” 





Veneers, 701 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. W. Marsh, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. Trade Journal. “We use 
articles about the manufacture or use of veneers 
and plywood; methods and shop practice; cost 
articles, factory writeups. Manuscripts should be 
double spaced, preferably typewritten, and should 
be from 450 to 2000 words. Nothing but practical 
matter is accepted. Photographs are welcome 
when good and appropriate. We use no poetry. 
We report immediately and pay 45c to 60c per 
column inch.” 


WriITER’s MARKET 





WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humorist or 
Column Conductor. If you possess fair educa- 
tion and ability to express yourself in terse 
English, you may be able to secure a start as 
columnist—to win fame through pleasant and 
fascinating work. Will Rogers earns $150,000 
yearly; Odd McIntyre $95,000; Walter Winchell 
$75,000; Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not 
YOU? Full particulars and Sample Lesson free. 


JACK W. PANSY 


2041 East 64th St. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HUMORISTS — POETS 


To get in touch with promising new writers, 
I will criticize FREE OF CHARGE 200 words 
of humor, verse or miscellany. My criticism 
tells what is wrong and how to remedy tt. 


JACK W. PANSY 


2041 East 64th St. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DEAN D. HURMDY 
(Canadian Syndicate Columnist) 
SAYS: 

“T owe my start as a Columnist largely to in- 
struction, advice, criticism and help received from 
Jack Pansy. Mr. Pansy possesses a peculiar sort 
of genius for drawing out the BEST of a 
writer's latent abilities.”’ 


BearB-Hurmdt 























MAKE If you have imagination I 
MONEY can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING | ‘ejection slips into PAY 
FICTION! CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 








NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 
(NOT a school or sales agency) 





AUTHORS! 


High class manuscript typing, free carbon copy, edi- 
torial requirements. 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c 
per line. 10% discount 20,000 words or more. 


CARTER TYPING BUREAU 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING !! ! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money and postage refunded! 
30c per thousand words. Good bond paper of right 
weight. Mailed flat. Extra first and last pages. Carbon 
copy. Corrections in spelling and grammar. Special 
rates on book manuscripts. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 
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CRITICISM AND SALES 


STRICTLY personal, individual service of the 
highest type. I have been a successful writer, 
editor and critic since 1909. Indorsed by Jim Tully, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William Dudley Pelley, Carl 
Clausen, Arthur Preston Hankins, W. C. Tuttle, Hugh 
B. Cave, Frederick J. Jackson, Louis Weadock, J. Lane 
Linklater, Jchn L. Tiernan, Lemuel De Bra, Hapsburg 
Liebe, William Wallace Cook, A. L. H. Bucklin, Bryan 
Irvine, J. R. Johnston and many others. New York 
sales representative. 
Send for booklet, “Facts About Criticism,” of interest 
to all writers. 


HUBERT LA DUE 
Consulting Literary Critic 
Yucaipa, California 








THANKSGIVING? 

Yes, with my writers, for mastery of 
technique, for understanding of markets, 
for editorial checks. 
Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric. 
Will you join us, fellow craftsman? 

I. H. WILSON 
151 West 10th Street, 


LH. W. 


Insignia of 
Quality Help 
For Writers. 


New York City 








Try Me 


for good, neat, prompt typing service. 
thousand words; poems, lc per line. 
bon free. Minor corrections, if desired. 


IDA CARROLL 
120 S. Creek, Bartlesville, Okla. 


30c per 
One car- 








POEMS WANTED 


for Poetry World (send 25c for sample copy; 

largest, most quoted poetry monthly) also poems 

for book publication (we have published 7 

Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, Lucia Trent, Ralp 

Cheyney, etc.; also lesser-known poets). 
HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 

27 East 7th Street, New York 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 











Al The Simplified Training Course gives 


El Write to Sell 


4 modern, practical training in fiction 
writing; 80% of those trained by 
the S. T. C., under David Raffelock, director, 


sel] stories before completing to national 
magazines; 100% are thoroughly, efficiently 
trained. Send for “The Way Past the 
Editor,” free. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE 


1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 





American Airway Guide,** 321 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Joseph E. Lawrence, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; price 25c per copy; $2.00 per year, 
Time tables and travel information of air transport 
lines. “All material is secured through our own 
sources.” 


Greeting Card Verse 


Gariner and Bender,* 1104 S. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. Robert J. Bender, Editor. “We 
are always very glad to receive contributions of 
original greetings for cards for the following 
occasions : 

Christmas, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Birth- 
day, Easter, Valentine’s Lay, anniversaries ot 
all kinds, Bon Voyage, showers, announcements, 
births, and convalescents, and friendship. All 
original ideas for greeting cards will be consid- 
ered. Verses should not exceed four lines. Re- 
port is made immediately on receipt. Payment 
is made in accordance with quality of material.” 


P. F. Volland Co.,* Joliet, Ill. Marjorie Liv- 
ingston, Greeting Card Editor. “At the present 
time, our needs for grecting card verse are lim- 
ited. We are in the market for Valentine verse 
only.” 


George C. Whitney Co.,* 67 Union St., Worch- 
ester, Mass. Donald D. Simonds, Editor. “We 
pay 50c per line for sentiments adaptable to 
Christmas and Valentine especially; also New 
Year, Easter (mostly juvenile), birthday (humor 
particularly desired) and friendship. 

Four-line sentiments are preferred, but two, six 
and eight are often used. Our needs rarely call 
for prose. 

We are interested only in unusually clever and 
original ideas, greeting sentiments which are nat- 
ural, sincere, cordial, cheerful, friendly and warm 
—but not overdone with effusion. Real humer 
is as acceptable as it is rare. 

Offerings built on such lines are considered at 
any time—there being no closed season on ex- 
ceptional material. 

In the main, verses should be kept quite general 
so greeting can be sent either from or to an indi- 
vidual or a group. Exception is made in Christ- 
mas sentiments, which may be written around 
mother or sweetheart. 

Typewritten material is more acceptable and 
should be accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Type each verse on a small, envelope- 
sized sheet, 3x5!4 inches or 4x8% inches pre- 
ferred, placing name and address on each. 

We are now so organized that close and prompt 
attention can be given each contribution. It is 
our desire to co-operate in every way possible 
with those who are working with us to originate 
irresistible greeting cards. 

Our ocasional suggestions may appear critical, 
but they are always meant to be friendly—always 
with the hope of developing material which will 
appeal to the increasingly critical and discrimi- 
nating public. Send contributions to The Geo. 
C. Whitney Co.,67 Union St., Worchester, Mass.” 
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Editor, 
Writer’s Digest. 
Dear Sir: 


“. . . and another 
reason why I wouldn’t 
subscribe to your 
magazine is that it 
costs too much. [I'll 
bet you people are 








A dry point etching by McClelland 
Carclay of which 50 were printed a 
48 are for sale at $100 apiece. Printed 
on Japanese vellum with no fly specks. 
Pictured here because it just fits this 
space. 


OU’VE no idea, Mr. David, how 

wealthy we're getting on the lead 
pencils we steal from blind men, the 
purses we snatch from old ladies and 
the bribes editors give us for men- 
tioning their names in WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 


But that, as we feel you must know, 
is only part of our revenue. The major 
part of our income arrives in the shape 
of six diamonds, four rubies, and a page 
of advertising sent to us each month 
by Cyrus Hermann Curtis, who sub- 
sidizes us so that we won't publish a 
foreign edition of WRITER’S DIGEST 
and thus force him to employ a whole 
troupe of interpreters. 


And, Mr. David, you've got no right 
to crab about our two dollar price; 
especially when we saw you, yes, sir, 
Wwe saw you standing up to the bar in 
Himmelstein’s cellar with a dizzy look- 
ing .... Oh, so you take it all back, 
huh! Well, listen here, Mr. David, 
maybe we can intimidate you, but we 
can't do that to everyone (worse luck). 


Our logic, Mr. David, isn’t helped 
very much by that lodge signal you're 
making with your mouth and your right 
foot, so do keep still, Mr. David, and 
try to listen steadfastly, while we, in our 
mild Mid-Western way will explain 
away your $2 and that of everybody 
else who happens to be listening. 


rich.” 
Yours truly, 
Charles David. 


In the first place, $2 isn’t a lot of 
money. About all you can buy with it 
these days is a winter overcoat, a mar- 
riage license, or an Austin. Personally, 
I think, Mr. David, that the only reason 
you haven’t subscribed is that you 
haven't got two dollars. 


Well, I once knew a man who had 
$2. And he subscribed to WRITER’S 
DIGEST. And two weeks later he got 
heart failure and died because an editor 
accepted his story. I just mention that 
so you can feel that I’m giving you both 
sides of the story. 


Anyway, Mr. David, here’s one sim- 
ple fact that I know you can master. 
Study it most carefully. 


Subscribers to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST both write and sell more 
stories, plays, novels, articles, and 
serials, because they subscribe to 


WRITER’S DIGEST. 


__ That sentence is the entire story, and 
it’s worth your two dollars. 


DT ditor 


| WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
Cincinnati, OuIO 


Dear Sir:—You may enter my subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, and send me free 
the book, “Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations,’ by Georges 
Polti*. I enclose $2. 


(*This book is for sale at book stores for $1.50.) 
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Do YOU Write Stories? 
Do YouWANT to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 








“DEPRESSION” TYPING PRICES! 


including one 
Minor cor- 
Quick 


Mss. typed, 30c per thousand words, 
carbon. Good bond paper. New machine. 
rections free if desired. Poetry, 1c per line. 


service. 
R. J. HOLMES 


Box 175, Hoxie, Kansas 








Professional Manuscript Typing 


Satisfactory typing done; 1 carbon copy and 
minor corrections. 40c a thousand words; 2c 
a line for poetry. 

RUTH E. ROBERTS 
183 Roosevelt Blvd., Madison, N. J. 








PLAYS, NOVELS AND STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and publisher 
of Motion Picture Magazine and six others. Usual 
reading fee charged except to known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 


6068 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








A TRIPLE SERVICE 
TYPING: First copy on bond paper. One carbon free. 
Minor corrections in grammar and spelling made free. 
Perfect work. 
RESEARCH: 
if desired. 
CLIPPINGS: We mail twice a month clippings with 


ideas for plots. Very reasonable charges. 


VERA GREGORY, Jackson, Tenn. 


Competent research on technical points 





RELIABLE SALES SERVICE - 


Short Stories—Novels 


Novelettes—Serials—Articles 

Established 1926 
Nothing to sell but ‘‘Selling Service.”” No 
Criticisms —No Typing — No Instruction 
Courses. You can spend very little with us 
on any manuscript unless we actually sell it 
for you. Send stamp for free folder, giving 
new low rates and evidence that we do sell. 
Address 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 


995-D East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 














GREETING CARD VERSE 
(Continued from page 18) 


Like those college leaders 
I want to give a yell 

For somebody has told me 
That you are almost well! 


When a good old pal is sick 
All the world’s amiss 
The sun goes in—the clock slows up 
And the days drag by 
1-i-k-e 


t-h-i-s! 


See the pictures? See the momentary 


diversion for the sick-a-bed friend? 

The successful Bon Voyage verse should 
have a bit of a kick in it, a mental slap on 
the back, a goodbye-have-a-good-time-but- 
don’t-stay-too-long ring to it. 
rang the bell the first time out. 


These all 


I can’t be there when your ship sets sail 
But I can think of you 

And here at home I can say goodbye 
And wave my hankie, too! 


If you get an S. O. S. 

Calm yourseli—be steady 
’Twill only be from lonely me 
Who’s missing you a’ready! 


I hope you'll have a bully time 
And remember while you roam 
There'll be a welcome waiting 
In the good old Port of Home! 


You can not eat this farewell card 
Or pin it on, that’s true, 

But you can hold it in your hand 
And know I thought of you! 


I hope that not a single wave 

Makes up its mind to misbehave 

I hope the sky stays blue as blue 

And Fortune smiles your whole trip 
through! 





A NOSE FOR NEWS 
(Continued from page 40) 


Shoe Retailer, Boston, Mass., purchased this 
article on its first trip out. 

Visiting an automobile dealer’s display 
room, I noted that he had arranged an ex- 
hibit of automobile parts in a large glass 
case. Beside the case was an automobile. A 
salesman discussing the salient features of 
this car could turn to the glass case and show 
his prospect, in tangible form, exactly what 
he was talking about. Automotive Merchan- 
dising, New York City, sent me a check for 
$12 for a description of this display. 
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A dog, while chasing a fox near my home, 
ran into a cave and became wedged between 
two jagged rocks. His owner and dozens 
of other men dug for two days to extricate 
the animal. The New York World paid me 
more than $20 for a Sunday feature story 
about this rescue. 

An army officer was murdered by two men 
whom he had “picked up” on the highway 
and given a lift. News dispatches carried 
this story all over the country, but I used 
this crime as the basis of an article discuss- 
ing the danger of giving strangers a lift on 
the highway. “A New Highway Hazard” 
was the title of my article, and eleven Sun- 
day newspapers published it as a feature in 
their magazine sections. It netted me ap- 
proximately $90. Its preparation required 
about two hours. 

A farmer who had been unable to grow 
vegetables for two years because of drought 
devised an ingenious way of irrigating his 
garden. He laid a pipe line from his well 
to the garden, and drought no longer affects 
his vegetables. Southern Ruralist paid me 
handsomely for an article about this garden. 

A nearby baseball club had a shortstop 
whose father once was a major league star. 
I dug around in old records and found that 
sons of former big league stars seldom reach 
the big leagues, indicating that baseball talent 
is not hereditary. Baseball Magazine bought 
this article promptly. 

Dozens of other instances could be cited 
to furnish additional proof that a nose for 
news means checks otherwise unobtainable. 
By keeping eyes and ears open any one can 
see and hear things, but their true signifi- 
cance will not be apparent to the man whose 
nose for news hasn’t been developed. 

There are various ways of acquiring this 
ability to recognize the germ of a story the 
moment it bobs into view, but one of the 
best is to read magazines for writers. Those 
who have traveled the same trail you are 
traveling have made the route smoother. 
Writing about things they have seen, they 
drop “tips” which can be filed away mentally 
for future reference. Following the trail 
left by others develops the nose, and it’s 
the writer with the well-developed nose for 
news who builds up the healthy bank 
account. 





CASH 


THAT'S what you want. But it takes train- 
ing to get it. Some “Big Names’ worked 
10 to 20 years to attain eminence, mastering 
the profession by themselves. Have you 20 
years to spare? Why should you waste 
them? It is entirely unnecessary. My service 
is not criticism, collaboration, revision; it 
is far more vital to your needs. It is TEACH- 
ING. I train you to find yourself and stand 
on your own feet. J help you fit your work 
for sale. 

I have been teaching practical magazine fiction 
writing in the University of Wisconsin, Extension 
Division, for 10 years, and I am still doing so. 
Recently one student won a prize from Liberty. 
Another sold over $700 worth before the end of 
the term. Like you, they were still beginners. 
But they had learned how to hit their right market. 


I have no formalized courses (even in my classes) ; 
no set assignments; each client is given personalized 
service. The training is flexible to meet your 
changing needs. It is adapted equally to those with 
all the time they need and those who have to plan 
carefully for a ‘daily quarter hour. The moderate 
cost is less than what you pay for gasoline or 
carfare. Your first story will repay a year’s con- 
tinuous individual guidance. Write me a letter. 


Dudley Brooks 
FICTION TEACHING SERVICE 
2822 North First Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











WRITERS: Sell Your Stories 


We are next door to the largest world market for stories 
—in direct contact with publishers. We need all types 
of fiction for editorial requirements. Send us your 
MSS. We sell them or tell you why. Prompt Service. 
New writers invited. Thorough criticisms. 

Nominal fee 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
242 E. 15th St. NEW YORK CITY 





PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


Carbon copy. 


Box 735, 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly, accurately —_ by a typist. 
Minor correetions. Carbon free. 50c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 


ETHEL M. COUPE 


7 Vose Avenue HYDE PARK, MASS. 











POETS: po you NEED HELP? 


KALEIDOSCOPE, monthly, $2 a copy, offers 
$300 in cash prizes; ree iG VERSIFICATION. Prelim- 


inary Assignment FREE; SIGNS AND “Road 
Information for Hitch-hikers Along the Literary Highway.” 
including 500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1_ postpaid. 
Full information for self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 


702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 
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AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Better Envelopes at Lower Prices 
32-Ib. Karltons, gummed flaps for sealing (without clasp). 
For flat mailing we know of no better envelope on the market, 
Size 9x12 Size 9%4x12% 
25 envelopes 25 envelopes 
50 envelopes 50 envelopes 
Size 10x13 
25 envelopes 
envelopes 
Siz Size 64x9% 
50 envelopes $ .60 50 envelopes. $ .65 
Prepaid anywhere east of Rocky Mountains, West of 
Rockies, add 10%. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Our new, sixty-four page catalog of Author’s Supplies and 
Writer’s Books will be ready for mailing about November 
1st. This book will be the most complete and elaborate pub- 
lication of its kind ever put out, it will list practically every- 
thing an author or writer needs, and the | department 
will describe and illustrate the best books in the field. The 
catalog will also contain new helps, new ideas in supplies, 
white and colored envelopes, manuscript covers, typewriter 
ribbons, carbon paper, and everything to complete the writ- 
er’s needs whether large or small. More than six thousand 
copies of this new and valuable book is being printed, and 
you may have a copy merely by sending your request im- 
mediately to— 


A. D. FREESE & SON 
Publishers-Printers-Stationers UPLAND, IND. 


Do this at once for no “broadcast” mailing of the book 
will be made. It is free to our many friends and customers, 
but a direct request and correct mailing address is demanded, 














PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current edi- 
torial needs. 30c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, with 
minor corrections and extra first page free. Prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 











COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fuily 
coliaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 





Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
AHEAD TO SUCCESS 
with my typing service, which includes 

Cc 


0 G minor revision. per thousand words. 
Special rates on book features. Poetry and songs, 2c 
er line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 
ample of typing work and further details sent gladly 
upon request. Write for them! 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier St., Dept. W.D.1, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








WRITERS 


Let Lois do your typing. Manuscripts neatly 
and accurately typed at 40c a thousand words. 
Free carbon copy. 


LOIS STALCUP 
50 Columbia Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 














THE HAPPY ENDING 

(Continued from page 34) 
good, as many a modern writer makes his 
leading character. Every Hebrew who lis- 
tened to him knew that, despite the sternness 
of the age and the nation, such fathers did 
exist, as they always have and always will. 
Christ’s fictionized preaching of the higher 
law, the law of mercy and love, was real as 
well as ideal; for that law has its roots in 
human nature. 

Very often the ending of a story is de- 
pendent upon some intrinsically uncon- 
vincing thing which is, so far as the writer 
can see, the only way to bring a happy issue 
out of a tangled snarl of obstacles and ad- 
versities. Then he must tackle the difficult 
job of making that intrinsically unconvinc- 
ing thing ring true. This is never easy, but 
it is hardly ever impossible if you think all 
around your story instead of merely think- 
ing about it as it first came into your mind. 
Even the ending that depends on raw coin- 
cidence to make it happy—a clumsy but 
common amateurish trick—can often be 
made sufficiently strong by narrowing the 
range of the coincidence so that the reader 
will see it might reasonably happen. 

Sometimes a coincidence or some other 
essentially implausible element in the solu- 
tion can be used in ending, and used quite 
convincingly, by showing the reader that it 
happened before the story opened, or by 
making a very likable and sympathetic char- 
acter refer to it as truth—as something to 
be taken for granted because it is well known 
to be so. Assuming that the author’s treat- 
ment of his material is sufficiently deft, the 
reader will usually accept anything that is 
supposed to have happened before he be- 
came a witness of the happenings, and he 
will often accept a sympathetic character’s 
mere word for it. 

Don’t forget these two very important 
points when you are struggling to make an 
implausible happy ending ring true. But 
for such merciful indulgence on the part 
of the Gentle Reader, the professional 
writer would frequently find it impossible 
to get his characters out of the terrible mix- 
ups into which he is obliged to plunge them 
in order to have a dramatic, suspensive story 
rather than a mere narrative. 
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WRITER’s MARKET 














Revised! 
1932 Edition 


» » Orders now accepted for delivery 
on or before December 1st.«« 


$3.00 POSTPAID 





Good News 


Buyers of the 1931 edition of 
“The Writer's Market’’ need send 
only $2 and the title page of their 
1931 book to receive a $3 copy of 
the 1932 edition. 

(The title page contains the name 
of the book, its editor, and the 
copyright insignia. ) 














HE day the forms on the first edi- 

tion of “The Writer’s Market’ 
closed we began collecting ideas for the 
revised edition. The new edition con- 
tains more pages, more magazines, more 
detailed information about each maga- 
zine, and a better arrangement through- 
out. It isa 50% better book. 


Despite our own private modest 
opinion of the first edition, the press of 
the country were more optimistic as to 
its worth. Over two hundred news- 
papers and magazines reviewed the book, 
and we received personal reviews from 
editors of the most of the prominent 
quality magazines. 





What “The Writer’s Market” 
Contains 

The name, address, and detailed editorial re- 
quirements of every magazine, syndicate, 
book publishing house, trade journal in the 
United States plus prominent markets in 
foreign countries. In addition to copyright 
information and a good index, there is de- 
tailed market information on lodge papers, 
house organs, radio, theater programs, little 
theaters, etc., etc. 











There was not one adverse critical 
review. 


The book was sold on a money 
back guarantee. Less than five out of 
every thousand buyers returned the book. 


The revised edition is definitely a 
better book. It is priced the same; de- 
spite its many added and valuable im- 
provements. And it’s sold on a money 
back guarantee! 


We sincerely believe that this book is 
the finest single book any writer can 
own. Any writer who doesn’t own 
this or another good writer’s market 
directory is depriving himself of genuine 
practical help. 


22 East 12TH STREET 


Cincinnati, OHIO 

Send me one postpaid copy of the 1932 edition of 
“The Writer’s Market,” for which I enclose $3.00. If 
I am not satisfied I will return the book within one 
week and you will refund my money in full. 
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WrRITER’S DIGEST 





Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and @ teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman's standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and develorer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved kis own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, 10 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man” courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Carmel, New York 





es BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. 


WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing service. ooklet free. 


Meador Publishing Company, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill Bond 
Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, paregraph- 
ing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 50¢ per 1000 
words: s, lc per line. FIVE LIKBLY MARKETS 
suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
8581 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohie 











We Please Others—Why Not You? 
Perfect typing by professionals. Corrections in spelling 
and grammar. Bond paper. Carbon copy. Prompt 
Service. Mss. mailed flat. THIRTY CENTS PER 
THOUSAND WORDS. 

A Trial Will Convince You. 


McVEY & BRADY 
4201 Locust St. Kansas City, Missouri 








FREE SALES SERVICE 


For ten years we have prepared manuscripts for publication 
and are in close touch with editors’ requiremeats. We 
criticize, revise, edit and type short stories, novels and 
articles at very reasonable rates. Every salable manuscript 
of our clients is submitted to editors who are in the market 
for just such material. Our sales service is absolutely free. 
Write for details. 

LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 

511 Delta Bidg., 426 S. Spring St., Les Angeles, Calif. 








WRITE GREETING CARD VERSES IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME-—IT PAYS. Send $1.00 for pamphlet 
telling—What the Editor Wants, and a list of reliable 
markets by a writer who has sold verses to prominent 
eoncerns. Communicate with 


MISS MARGERY H. RIDER 
83-8th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








RADIO MARKETS 


Writer with 10 years active radio experience offers 
Personal Direction in Radio Continuity. 

Send for a copy of Henry Francis Parks’ “Radio 
Copy and Its Markets,” 50c. 


RADIO PUBLISHERS 


6721 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 


Trade Journal Syndicate 


We can use at once, up to 1500 word in- 
terviews with responsible merchants, as to 
new sales promotion plans. Feature stories 
on garages and super-service stations based 
on some specific and successful business 
plan, not a general write-up, but operating 
facts and figures. Interviews with laundry 
and dry cleaning plant operators, up to 2000 
words, if the facts warrant this length. Or 
shorts, on sales plans in any line of retail 
merchandising. Rates half cent word up, on 
publication. Manuscripts returned if post- 
age is enclosed, when not used. Inquiries as 
to definite assignments welcomed.-—H. K. 
Harris, Editor, Trade Journal Guide, 1420 
Sherman St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Expansion 

Dr. Richard Burton, whose schools have 
taken over the business of the Laird Exten- 
sion Institute, has just completed a new 
study in Creative Writing. 

Dr. Burton has taught English at Colum- 
bia, Johns Hopkins, and Chicago University. 
He was twice president of the Drama League 
of America and is the author of some twenty 
books. 





CONSIDER THE JUVENILE 
(Continued from page 22) 


good idea to group them by a similarity in 
contents; for instance, Boys’ Comrade, 
Boys’ World, Haversack and Target have 
the same general requirements catering to 
boys aged from nine to eighteen; there are 
corresponding magazines for girls, others 
such as Challenge, Youth, Young People, 
Youth’s Comrade intended for young people 





of both sexes from seventeen to twenty- 
four. 

There’s another group for very young 
ages. You'll find that you naturally like 
one of these types of fiction best; subscribe 
to those magazines for at least six months 
and follow them closely, shaping your own 
stories right in line with their needs. In- 
telligent, conscientious “slanting” is sure to 
bring you tangible results. 
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THE AMERICAN OUTDOOR 
MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 13) 
ago with Trails of the North Woods and is 
published in Minneapolis, Minn. Its man- 
aging editor, Robert Mueller, tells me that 
they are now paying from one half a cent per 
word to one cent. They are in the market 
for occasional hunting and fishing stories of 
around twenty-five hundred words. They 
want some articles on nature study, and out- 
door serials from ten thousand to twenty 

thousand words long. 

Fur-Fish-Game is printed at 174 East 
Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. I am informed 
that considerable material used by this mag- 
azine comes in free, postage paid by the am- 
bitious scribe. They seem to be overstocked 
most of the time. They pay from one-fourth 
to one-half‘a cent. They like to publish 
articles about big game hunting, true pioneer 
stories, and Indian yarns. 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper is published at 
386 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. Its editor 
states that they pay according to the merit 
of the acceptable material. Such a state- 
ment is not definite, but they do pay on 
acceptance, and report promptly as far as 
my experience goes. They use articles on 
fishing, fur farming, plant culture, etc. 

The last two magazines we are considering 
do not belong to this group in a strict sense, 
but many outdoor writers are selling to both. 
American Forests is edited at 1727 K Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. Its editor 
needs what they call the Forest People Story. 
One needs to study these articles before at- 
tempting them. They are not difficult. I 
understand that they pay about one cent per 
word. 

The Nature Magazine comes out from 
1214 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is rather unique in its field, 

and the organ of the American Nature As- 
sociation. Its articles, although often simple 
enough for a child to read and enjoy, must 
be scientifically accurate, as well as well- 
written from a literary point of view. The 
ideal word length is twenty-five hundred. 
The rate ranges from one to two cents. 


WRITER’S MARKET 


i Literary Department. 
i they are constantly recommending our courses. 





How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
pets , Photopla Stlterary “ 
taught by our 1. of literary ex- 
Dr. ESENWEIN perts, headed b r. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher} one of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” 
a he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much 


for writers, young or old. e€ universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
e editors recognize it, for 


150 page illustrated catalog free. 
lease address— 


The Home Gorrespondence School 
—— Mass. 


blish The Writer’s Library, 
bad ye booklet free. As, also Fiterar “ne welimes s ‘sont ave, 
the tending sence mesos * for peeery workers; .sample 
ubscription 


Dept. bo 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared 
for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. 

BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








TYPING THAT PLEASES 


I have pleased where others have failed. Prompt 
and efficient service guaranteed. Reasonable rates. 
Weite for information. Economical rates on 
envelope addressing. 

BEULAH LEE LUNAU 
804 Logan Street, Steubenville, Ohio 








A DEPENDABLE TYPIST 


will copy and dress up your manuscripts that will please 
the most exacting editors. Handling of your work carefully, 
promptly and neatly, is assured. 3 years experience. 50¢ 
a thousand words. Verse, 2c a line. Ome carbon copy 
and minor corrections free if desired. 


REBERTA G. HITCHCOCK 
17 Cross Street, Jamestown, New York 














BEVERLY HILLS TYPIST 


Experienced in literary work will type your manu- 
script accurately and efficiently with all technical re- 
quirements of most exacting editors. 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy; verse, 1c a line. 10% 


discount on 20,000 words or more. Satisfaction Guar- 


a. B. G. URFER 
705 N. Alpine Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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WRITER’s DIGEst 





Genie Pays 
This 
Author! 


James P. Olsen, well known 
magazine writer, was skeptical 
when he saw our first advertise- 
ment of The Plot-Genie—said 
if it was “sucker bait’”’ he wasn’t 
interested. He bought one, 
however—and now look what he 
says about it! 


































“I have sold one maga- 
zine short story, a novel, 
and a human interest ar- 

ticle—all plotted by the Sold Over $1,000 Worth 
Genie—and I’ve not had ° ° 
him 60 days yet!” of Stories From It in 


James P. Olsen, 
San tone. Less Than 60 Days! 
Yes, siree—and scores of 
other successful writers are 
using it every day—say it plots the kind of stories that 
sell. Gets clear away from all the old hackneyed stuff! 


“Genie Junior” 25 Cents! 


Just to get acquainted we have had the inventor of 
The Plot-Genie produce “Genie-Junior,”” which we offer 
you. Like its namesake, it contains The Perfect Story 
Plot Formula and a complete story synopsis developed 
from nine turns of the Genie Disc. This alone may 
show you what’s wrong with your rejected stories. Just 
enclose 25 cents and say “Send me Genie-Junior”’ and 
full information about The PLOT-GENIE. Or, we will 
send information free—if you want just that! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


703 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
















I SELL 


My own stories. Let me sell yours or show you what they 
need. Specialist in the Short Short Story. Rates $2 for 3000 
words or under, 50c per thousand additional. Revision with 
author $1 per thousand. Rates on longer ‘“‘scripts.”’ 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1428 Walnut St., Danville, Ill. 




















Poets Need 
INSPIRATION 
A Journal For Aspiring Poets 
CASH PRIZES. SAMPLE COPY 10c 
Write to 
INSPIRATION 


6229 Hancock St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With corrections in grammar, punctuation and spell- 
ing. 50 cents per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. Revised to conform to Editor’s 
requirements. 


FERN F. MESING 
1503 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Liberty Now Offers $100 to $500 
Apiece for Short Short Stories 
They should be short enough to be printed 

in a single page of Liberty—the shorter the 

better, but in any case not over 2000 words. 

One hundred dollars apiece will be the mini- 

mum price paid for any accepted and pub- 

lished. Five hundred dollars will be the 
maximum. 

All rights in such stories as are bought 
will be the property of Liberty, but any 
possible proceeds from book, picture, or dra- 
matic rights will be divided with the authors 
on a fifty-fifty basis. 

Otherwise the customary rules for sub- 
mitting manuscripts will apply. Use one 
side of the paper only, and if possible use a 
typewriter, though legible handwriting will 
not be barred. All manuscripts are sent at 
the owner’s risk. If you want rejected ones 
returned, inclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope—not merely stamps. 

And when you send them address them 
simply to Short Short Stories, Liberty 
Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, ot 

the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, for November 1, 1931. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Mathieu, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of WRITER’S 
DIGEST and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: : 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, and business manager are: 





Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............- Cincinnati, oO. 

Business Manager—A. M. Mathieu......... Cincinnati, 

/ Ss 7 ap ere Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 

a, TR ioe 00 048400 060660208004 Cincinnati, O. 
8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
ae. amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givi: the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security . holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs ccntain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. : 

A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-first day 
of September, 1981. . SCHONEBERGER, 

My commission expires Dec. 80, 1933.) 
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Distinguished Service 


“Recently I sent you a manuscript. Upon carefully reading your very lengthy 
criticism, I saw you were right. I had in the past submitted manuscripts to other 
critics, and had never yet been given a really worthwhile criticism. Yours was indeed 
valuable.” (*) 

“The money I invested with you for criticism will be paying me dividends as 
long as I am in the writing business. You told me what was wrong with my work.” (*) 
“To date my sales total eleven stories of from 5,000 to 10,000 words.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

Hundreds of writers have learned that I offer a distinguished Service . . . that in working 
with me they may be assured of the three elements essential to success: capability, enthusiasm, 
and a sincere desire to help. This sincerity accounts for the fact that I frequently write fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five pages of criticism on a story for which the fee paid me is $3.00, and 
that in the Professional Collaboration Service I often write, from first to last, twenty thousand 
words and more, besides doing a terrific amount of work on the script itself! 

In the fifteen years and more that I have been helping writers, I have derived my major 
compensation from the knowledge that many authors in print today give the entire credit for 
their success to their work with me. The letters quoted above are typical of the communica- 
tions I receive daily. Jf you are discouraged by failure, or if you wish to increase your per- 
centaga of sales, or reach better markets, why not find out WHAT CAN BE GOT IN THE 
WAY OF REAL HELP? 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately, fee to accompany Mss.) 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work,including typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The Commission charged on sales is 10% 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘“‘course,’’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number 
of clients, duri:.. which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 


Particulars on request. 





Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the payments. 
Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with me. 
All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) 


LAURENCE R. D’ ORSAY sss snancisco, caironnia 


Author of — or— 
“Landing The Editor’s Chechs”.......ccccceees $3.00 Postpaid 
eee: TAG BO De 0% 0.00.0 :0:0 0000000460 0008 $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel).........+.2+0+ $2.50 Postpaid 
Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 



























































NEW IN CONCEPTION....NEW IN DESIGN....NEW IN PURPOSE 


STERLING in design . . . beautiful, compact and 
light... A “‘portable’’ typewriter in weight and 
convenience. 

STERLING in action . . . as smooth, rapid, re- 
sponsive and sturdy as machines built strictly 
for professional use. 

STERLING in construction .. . made with 
watchmaker precision, of finest materials, guar- 
anteed to the last tiny rivet. 
————————————————————————————— er 





A NEW STANDARD OF FINENESS IN TYPEWRITERS ... THE SMITH-CORONA. 
WE INVITE YOU TO TRY the Smith- 


HE Smith-Corona sets a new standard in typewriters. 

Pick it up and your hands tell you it’s a portable. Corona for a week in your home. Your 

Sit down before it, close your eyes, run your hands local dealer is listed under ‘‘Corona’’ in the 
over the keys and the controls—tlet your fingers type the Classified Telephone Directory. Or send 
first line that comes to mind and it will read something coupon for more complete description. 


like this: 
“This is an amazing typewriter. It feels and Pe wa “4 Haas Mee ee 
orks likea big machine. How has it been done?”’ MITH & CORONA 1 YPEWRITERS INC 
= . big chine. H a | Dept. 16-K, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


The answer is in scientific balance, which gives solidity— Re. } 
and in skillful designing which provides complete roominess -+e+e-Send information about the new 
3 3 ; 8 8 ae P Smith-Corona. 

in compact size. 

Rugged and versatile, not one feature has been sacrificed to save 

weight. It is speedy, responsive and accurate—a truly universal 

typewriter for personal and business use. 

An entirely new noiseless shift, and the new “piano-key” touch 

enable hour after huur of use without effort. Every feature reflects 


the combined skill and experience of L C Smith and Corona 
designers. Tabulator, of course. With traveling case, priced 


only at $65. 











